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A STRONG CITY 


“*TIn that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah ; We have 
a strong city ; salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. ; 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth 
may enter in,” —Jsazah xxvi. 1, 2, 


I 
ASSTRONG. CITY 


fee theorists have been fond of pic- 

turing an ideal State, the government of which 
would be perfect. The writings of the best of them 
furnish reading which is more or less interesting and 
instructive, but the Bible is the only book which, 
going to the bottom of the subject, actually lays the 
foundation of such a State. 

The ideal State in the mind of the average 
Hebrew was limited to his own race; but in the 
writings of the inspired psalmists and prophets it 
could not be so restricted, but widened itself out so 
as to embrace the whole world, when God’s way 
should be known upon earth and His saving health 
among all nations. Thus was the way prepared for 
the grand conception of “the kingdom of heaven” as 
first proclaimed and then established by the Son of 
God, beginning, indeed, on the very smallest scale, as 
“a grain of mustard seed,” but destined to expand 
until the prophetic forecast shall be fully realized, 


when the seventh angel of the Apocalypse shall 
a 
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sound, and great voices be heard in heaven, saying, 
“ The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever.” 

But it is a difficult thing except in moments of 
great exaltation, to put much intensity of feeling into 
a conception so vast. It was a great deal easier to 
conceive an ideal State than an ideal world, and an 
ideal city was still more manageable for the imagina- 
tion. Patriotic feeling is at its highest point when 
so concentrated. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I remember thee 
not, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
The great world is like a grown giant, not easily em- 
braced ; a city is like a little child, to be taken into 
the arms of your soul and pressed to your heart. We 
need not wonder, then, that even after the great 
proclamation about all the kingdoms of the world 
becoming the kingdom of God, the seer of Patmos 
should fondly return to the thought of the city and 
revel in anticipating the advent of the new Jeru- 
salem, the realization of all prophetic ideals, the one 
Utopia which is not quite Utopian. Nor shall we 
be astonished that the prophets, though they had the 
wider outlook, should even in their moods of highest 
exaltation cling fondly to the thought of a holy city 
as the best picture, the more serviceable that it was a 
miniature, of the coming kingdom of God. 
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In those early days of insecurity, the first requisite 
of a city was strength. So it is natural that this 
should be the feature on which the prophet here lays 
special stress, “ We have a strong city.” But where- 
in does its strength lie? If he had been simply a 
man of his time he would have thought first of 
natural ramparts like the mountains round about 
Jerusalem, or fortifications like those erected for the 
defence of Tyre, or “ wooden walls” as the Athenians 
in later times playfully called their fleet, which kept 
the foe far from their shores. And let us confess that 
if he had been a nineteenth century Briton, it would 
not have made much difference, except, in the last 
instance, the substitution of iron walls for wooden 
ones. But he was a man of God, and he was looking 
forward well in advance even of these troublous times 
of ours. So he speaks not of ramparts or forts, not 
of fleets or armies, but of salvation as the bulwark of 
the city. We have a strong city—* Salvation will the 
Lord appoint for walls and bulwarks.” 

We find this word salvation in other places trans- 
lated by the more suggestive rendering “ health,” or 
“saving health.” This large conception is kept pro- 
minently before the mind of the German reader of 
the Bible, who finds in his version the word Hez/ as 
the equivalent of our “salvation,” /ed/ being, as is 
obvious, closely related to our word health. Here, 
then, we have the sound doctrine in regard to the 
national welfare—that the health, the general health 
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of the body politic is the only safeguard against the 
evils and dangers with which the State is threatened ; 
from which it follows that the fundamental problem 
for the patriot is not one of politics, it is one of 
sanitation. 


The first thought suggested in this connection is 
that the city should be a clean place to live in, 
_healthy from end to end and in every corner, each 
house in it a fitting abode for sons of God and 
daughters of the King. “There shall enter into it 
nothing that defileth.” Still, this is clearly quite 
subordinate. The city proper is the State, the people 
rather than the place. The sanitation of the citizens, 
therefore, is the essential thing—essential even to the 
cleanliness of the streets and houses. The cleanest 
street in all the world would soon become a pig-sty if 
piggish people inhabited it. On the other hand, give 
us a clean population, and in a short time the city 
will be clean. 

When we pass from the sanitation of the city to 
the saving health of the citizen, we think first of his 
body, and recognise the necessity of having all the 
conditions of life as conducive as possible to its 
health. But clearly we cannot stop there. We must 
have the mens sana in corpore sano ; hence the need of 
universal education to secure intellectual sanity. Nor 
may we end here, for moral sanity, a sound con- 
science, is even still more important. The nation 
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must be a righteous nation. It is evident that this 
element bulks very largely in the prophet’s complex 
idea of salvation, from the important position it has 
in the next sentence, “Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation may enter in.” But even yet our 
sanitation is not complete. Suppose you could get 
every citizen in the commonwealth sane enough of 
mind and conscience, able to say with Ovid, “I see 
and approve the better”; what if three-fourths of 
them had to confess with the same distinguished 
poet, “I follow the worse”? 

Clearly there must be sanitation for the will before 
we have reached saving health ; and inasmuch as the 
will is swayed by desire, the sanitation must reach 
the heart. But where are we now? What sanitary 
measures could we here summon to our aid? The 
purest water will not cleanse the heart ; the most 
bracing air will have no éffect upon the soul. There 
must be a fountain opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness, and some breath of God for inspiration to the 
soul. When man has done all he can in the great 
cause of sanitation, for his surroundings, for his body, 
for his mind, for his conscience, he reaches a region 
where all his resources fail him, and he must look 
up to God, from whom alone cometh his salvation. 
And here we reach the prophet’s highest, dominating 
thought. “In that day,” the passage begins. What 
day? Look back (xxv. 9), “It shall be said on 
that day, ‘Lo, this is our God; we have waited for 
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Him, and He will save us, this is the Lord ; we have 
waited for Him; we will be glad and rejoice in His 
salvation.” And look forward (verse 4), “Trust ye 
in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength ” ; (verse 12), “ Lord, Thou wilt 
ordain peace for us: for Thou also hast wrought all 
our works in us.” 

Now we have the complete idea of salvation. We 
have worked it from without inwards ; but inasmuch 
as the items have grown in importance as we have 
penetrated to the interior of the great thought, it may 
be well to restate it in the reverse order, which will be 
the order of importance. Salvation, then, or saving 
health, means first the new heart and right spirit 
which God alone can give; next, the enlightenment 
of the conscience, for which the Holy Bible is incom- 
parably the best instrument; then the training of the 
mind by education, the healthful development of the 
body by exercise, and finally, the securing of a fit 
dwelling and of such an environment as shall not 
hinder but help all that goes to the building up of a 
strong and noble life. That is the full idea of salva- 
tion; that and nothing less is what we ought to seek 
for the nation at large, and for every individual in it. 


Nothing less, I say, either at the one end of the 
scale or at the other. We may not make light of 
environment, for it is most important in itself and in 
its reaction on the higher things; but still less may 
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we make light of the moral and spiritual. For even 
in a palace a sot will lead a sottish life ; while, on the 
other hand, in an environment so vile that even the 
most kingly soul could not be expected, save by 
miracle, to escape contamination, there are to be 
found tender hearts, pure minds, noble spirits. Is 
not the life more than the environment? Clean 
surroundings are very helpful towards cleanliness of 
life, but may not secure it, even when opportunities 
are the best. But give a clean heart any opportunity 
at all, and it will secure for itself a clean body and 
clean surroundings. When John Wesley said that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness” he meant to put 
in a striking way how good a thing cleanliness is. 
But it is true in another sense. Make a man or a 
woman or a city godly, and the next thing is, the 
man, the woman, the city, are clean. 

There are, of course, exceptions in individual cases; 
but think of the community as a whole, and it is 
clear that no exception can be taken. Take the best 
square in all London, and make all London like it. 
Have you the ideal city? Have you even come with- 
in sight of it? On the other hand, take the hundred 
noblest spirits, morally and spiritually, in all London, 
make all the five millions as lofty in aim, as pure in 
soul, as tender in heart, as righteous in conduct as 
they, you have not the ideal city quite yet, but it is 
certainly within sight. There is much to be done, 
but it will not be long till the regenerated people do 
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it all. We may then call the spiritual and moral 
sanitation of the people the gates of their salvation. 
It seems to be something like this which is in the 
mind of the prophet when he says, “Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation that keepeth the 
truth may enter in.” 

There will probably be in our time a general 
consent among intelligent people as to the command- 
_ing position of morality as the gate of national well- 
being ; but many would deny this position to 
religion. They would lay all stress on the righteous 
nation, but they would care very little whether it 
kept the truth or not. But the prophet insists on 
both ; he speaks not of the gate, but of the gates. In 
another place he speaks of the two-leaved gates ; and 
that is probably his idea here—not separate gates, as 
if there could be righteousness without truth, or truth 
without righteousness, as if there were a choice and it 
would be possible to choose one gate or the other— 
not separate gates, but a two-leaved gate, the leaves 
of which must open together to let the nation in. 


This introduces us to one of the most important 
questions of the day ; therefore we must look at it 
with care. There are many in our times, sound and 
strong on the subject of righteousness, yielding to 
none in their demand for integrity and uprightness in 
the nation, who yet fai! to realize that righteousness 
is so bound up with saving truth—that truth of God 
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and His salvation through Jesus Christ His Son, and 
by His Holy Spirit breathed in human hearts, which 
they sometimes offensively set aside as mere dogma 
—that the one cannot be had where it does not exist 
already, and cannot be retained long where it does, 
without the other. They do not realize that what- 
ever of righteousness there is in the nation is there 
because of the truth it has kept in the past, and can 
be retained and increased only by the retention and 
_ increase of the higher truth to which it is vitally 
linked. 

Take it even on the low ground of the powerful 
sanction given to the commonest kind of morality. 
We are told that though the truth about God and 
His throne and judgment be taken away, we never- 
theless have the obvious tendency of virtue to the 
well-being of the State and of individuals left, and if 
you can educate the people sufficiently, they will see 
it, and be all virtuous accordingly. It is difficult to 
imagine people of any intelligence being so blind to 
human nature as it is, as to have such high expecta- 
tions from it. Honesty is the best policy, no doubt, 
in the long run, and for the community as a whole ; 
but suppose three-fourths of the people think ten 
times more of their own personal advantage than of 
the good of the community, and greatly prefer the 
short run to the long run, what then? If policy, 
expediency, is to be the ultimate foundation, what is 
to become of righteousness when men’s views of ex- 
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pediency veer round, as they continually do, in the 
direction of their own private interests, or in the 
interests of a class? It may be all very well for 
certain philosophic and cultured gentlemen, sitting at 
ease in their comfortable arm-chairs, to hold and to 
hold forth utilitarian theories of morals of the high 
altruistic type. Such gentlemen are not likely to 
have any great temptation to prey upon their neigh- 
bours thrown in their way. But let the mass of the 
people get hold of the idea that there is no founda- 
tion for morality stronger than philosophic views of 
expediency, and while they will probably admit that 
most of the ten commandments are very good in 
ordinary times, because evidently useful, they will in 
times of excitement see the utilities quite inverted, 
and come to the conclusion that in the altered cir- 
cumstances the doing of the most flagrant wrongs 
may be the best policy. Might not an illustration of 
this be drawn from the popular excitement in Paris 
on the Dreyfus case? It is all very well to spin fine 
theories about general utility as opposed to individual 
interests, but who is to be the judge? When a great 
question becomes national, who will settle it? Not 
the enlightened philosophers sitting in their easy- 
chairs, not those who have time and inclination to 
make nice calculations as to what will be most useful 
or politic for the community as a whole and in the 
long run, but the mass of the people, who are sure to 
look at the question of utility in the light of their own 
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personal or class interest; and if they are no longer to 
think of what is right in the sight of God and in view 
of His judgment, but only of what in their judgment 
is most expedient, it needs no philosopher to tell 
what the result will be. 

No, no; mere worldly morality will never do; it 
will veer round and round with every wind that 
blows. We must have a morality as fixed as the 
throne of heaven, with its leverage in eternity. We 
must have the fear of God before the people’s eyes, or 
we are not safe fora year, or even for a day, from 
tempests and whirlwinds of human passion. Thank 
God for the righteousness which has prevailed, and 
does prevail, amongst us. Thank God for that high 
sense of right and wrong which gives meaning to 
such a phrase as “ British justice.” Thank God that 
though there is verily crime enough in the land to 
make us hide our faces for shame, it is yet the excep- 
tion, and not by any means the rule. But let us 
remember that this state of things can only be pre- 
served (to say nothing of its improvement, for which 
we pray and hope) by keeping most carefully that 
truth on which it is founded. “Open ye the gates, 
that the righteous nation which heepeth the truth may 
enter in.” 

Our illustration has had in view that part of right- 
eousness which first occurs to the mind when the word 
is used, namely, honesty and the kindred virtues. 
But the same is true of the rest of it, Take purity 
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for.example, a most important element of righteous- 
ness in the large Bible sense of the word. Think 
what a safeguard we have against impurity, and all 
its corrupting consequences, in the acknowledged 
authority and power of the law of God as laid down 
in the Holy Scriptures. The more: we study the 
subject, the more shall we be convinced that in the 
Bible and Christianity we have the only efficient 
safeguard of the family virtues. And this is a much 
greater thing than many good people suppose— 
people who are so far removed from the very thought 
about such things that they are not aware how 
terrible is the danger in this direction. This is pre- 
eminently he social evil, for like a canker it eats the 
life out of society, poisoning the nation at its foun- 
tain-head. It invades and destroys home with all its 
hallowing influences, and the ruin it works is all the 
more terrible that it is so little exposed to the public 
eye. People see with their eyes the degradation of 
drunkenness, and the frightful evils to which it leads, 
but the other vice is much more insidious, while the 
degradation and ruin that come of it are even worse, 
and much more fatal to the welfare of the State. It 
was this vice more than any other which brought ruin 
to the old republics ; and it would bring ruin to us, if 
it were not held in check by an authority and sanc- 
tion which the majority of the people bow to as 
divine. Think of the strong position Christianity 
takes in regard to this sin. There is no sin more 
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severely and more frequently condemned ; there. is 
no sin the approaches to which are more carefully 
guarded. Even wanton looks are condemned as 
crime. There is something positively awful in the 
warnings against the least approach to this most in- 
sidious evil. 

Here, too, the Bible stands alone. Other religious 
systems, even those which in some respects can boast 
of lofty morality, fall short in this, and most of them 
in some ways give encouragement to licentiousness. 
Even the best philosophy the world has known out- 
side the Bible, that of Plato, has been at fault here. 
This, then, is a matter in which less than any other 
can the natural conscience of man be trusted as a 
guide and a restraint. Now think for a moment 
what would be the consequence if the authority of 
the Bible were overthrown, and its utterances on this 
most important subject considered only as a matter 
of opinion. Things are bad enough and threatening 
enough as they are; but if the bulwark of family 
purity were removed, this evil alone, without a re- 
straint so powerful, would of itselt be sufficient to 
bring sweeping ruin upon us. 


So far, however, we have kept to the negative 
ground of sanction and restraint. But there is 
another and far nobler side of the subject—the posi- 
tive influence of the truth of God upon the minds and 
hearts and lives of men. “The fear of the Lord is the 
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beginning of wisdom,” but the love of God is the 
substance of it. And while the former is a rampart 
against evil, the latter is a guarantee of all good. If 
this love, which is the fulfilling of the law, pervaded 
the entire nation, we should not only be free from all 
fear of evil, we should have the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth ; and even in the poor measure in which it 
is found among us, it is the glory and beauty of our 
life. What would earth be without the sky and the 
sun? People say to us, “You talk about heaven, 
but we live on the earth, and we want first to know 
how the earth can be made a more tolerable place to 
live in before we think very earnestly about heaven.” 
But can earth be a tolerable place to live in with- 
out its heaven? It cannot. The heaven of which 
we speak is no dream of the future. Itisa reality of 
the present, like the natural heaven, which is found 
not only beyond the distant horizon, but bending all 
round the little portion of the earth on which we live, 
with its arch of glorious blue, and from its central orb 
pouring down a flood of light to bless the earth, and 
bring out all its beauty, and, when the darkness 
comes, hanging out its stars of hope to tell of brighter 
worlds far away. Is all that nothing? Is it a mere 
vision and a dream? What would earth be without 
its sunny sky of day, and its starry vault of night ? 
And such is life on earth without that truth which 
is the inspiration and guide of our working days, and 
the comfort and hope of our night of sorrow and of 
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death. It will be asad day for England if ever the 
smoke of its factories and the dust of its wheels quite 
blot out the sky ; if ever its people have their hearts 
so set on the earth beneath them that their faces turn 
no longer to the heaven above them ; if ever its eye, 
by long confinement to things so near as to be 
touched, should lose the power of focal adjustment 
to the distant hills, and far-away stars of night. 

That day must come unless we keep the truth 
of God. Nothing can take its place. There are 
those who vainly think that, when truth is gone, 
beauty may take the vacant throne, and so they 
place their reliance for the inspiration and elevation 
of the life of man upon esthetic culture. But beauty 
no less than righteousness, is dependent, for any 
saving virtue there may be in it, on the truth of God. 
Can you cling to the colours of earth to make up for 
the loss of the sunlight of heaven? Take away — 
heaven’s sun, and you blot out all earth’s beauty. 
You may still be able to make some use of artificial 
light, but that, too, poor as it is in comparison, must 
in course of time fail, for does not our science tell us 
that it all comes ultimately from the orb of day? 
The future of art, as well as of morals, is bound up in 
the future of God’s eternal truth. 

And it is not only the light in the sky we are 
to think of, but the warmth in the air. The air, 
indeed, is none too warm even in Christian Eng- 
land. There is quite enough of the death-chill of 
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selfishness throughout the community —enough to © 
justify at times and in places the lament, “ Alas! for 
the rarity of Christian charity under the sun.” But 
take away England’s sun, its vision of God and His 
love, its faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
sacrifice of His Cross—take away that source of 
love in human hearts, and who can tell how fast the 
temperature will fall, how soon our charities, so many 
and so vast, will languish into rarity, and our works 
of mercy fail, and the frost of selfishness bind all the 
land in fetters of ice! 

On the other hand, let the sun of divine love shine 
out more and more, and let the fogs which obscure 
it, and the clouds which intercept it, be cleared away; 
how speedily should we move into a brighter and 
more genial clime, and life in England would have 
less of earth and more of sky, less of plodding and 
more of inspiration, less of sin and more of God. 
There is the promised land of the future. Not in 
political changes, important as these often are; not 
even in the progress of education, important as it 
always is; but in the coming of the Kingdom of 
righteousness and truth reigning in the hearts and 
lives of all the people, is the hope of the future and 
the goal to which our energies should mainly be 
directed. There, there is the better land to which 
the prophet points us when he says, “Open ye the 
gates, that the eels nation which keepeth the 
truth may enter in.” 
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Ere we close, we must say a word, and it can be 
little more, on the great question: How can we open, 
or help to open these gates of national strength and 
saving health? For individual action the answer 
would be such as this. First, by loving truth and 
keeping righteousness ourselves ; next, by doing all 
we can to help others to a life of godliness and right- 
eousness ; further, by earnest and frequent prayer to 
Him who gave of old the promise, “I will open to 
you the two-leaved gates”; and, lastly, by the faith- 
ful exercise of the privileges of citizens, seeing to it 
that in the forming of our opinions, in the giving of 
our votes, in the use of all our influence, not selfish 
interest, or class interest, or even party interest, but 
the interests of righteousness and truth, be the deter- 
mining factor. 

But individual action is not enough. We must 
combine ; we must bring our united force to bear. 
And here the main reliance must be on the Church 
of Christ, on which is laid the responsibility of carry- 
ing on His great work of salvation. Alas! that it 
should have accomplished so little, hindered not only 
by the faults and feebleness inseparable from human 
nature at its best, but by two capital errors which 
are now happily beginning to be rectified. 

The first was the narrowing of the Christian aim 
to individual salvation. True, and it must not be 
forgotten, there can be no salvation for the State 
apart from that of the individuals who compose it. 
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But how is the salvation of the unsaved individuals 
who compose it to be brought about, if each member 
of the Church has as much as he can do to look after 
his own salvation? Imagine an army, each soldier 
of which thinks his main duty done when he has 
enlisted, or, if anything more is required of him, it is 
only the keeping of his armour bright and its trap- 
pings clean, the thought never entering his mind that 
he is expected to join the rest in the fight against the 
common foe. Weare happily getting far away now 
from any such notion of the Christian Church. We 
have waked up at last, and are beginning to realize 
that we must all do our share in opening the gates of 
salvation for the nation and for the world. 

The other capital error has been the disunion of 
the Church of Christ. We would not belittle what 
the Churches have done. Thank God for it all. They 
have done far more for the welfare of the nation than 
any other agency. Even corrupt Churches like the 
Greek and the Roman have accomplished more good 
than most of us are apt to suppose—much more the 
purer Churches of the Reformation. But what has 
been done is as nothing to what we might accom- 
plish, if only we were ready to take counsel together, 
and to act and advance as one army of the Lord. 
The Lord has at last shown us the way. We see 
now the folly of seeking union through uniformity. 
It is not the way of God in any of His works. We 
have also been well taught by long experience to 
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give up the futile idea of expecting unanimity in 
vast areas of thought, and have discovered it is quite 
enough to be heartily united as to the great salvation. 
We are beginning now to enter into the mind of 
Christ when He takes as His illustration of the 
Church’s unity, not the one fold which might easily 
have many diverse flocks in it, but the one flock 
which remains one, however it happens to be folded. 
We have given up the foolish demand for one ad- 
ministration, and are content, with the Apostle Paul, 
that there should be “differences of administration ” 
under the one Lord; that the body of Christ, like 
the human body, should have its different members. 
So, under the guidance of our Lord, and of His 
apostle, we find the Evangelical Churches of our land 
united on lines which admit of the hearty union of 
all of every name who are at one on the great 
doctrine of salvation. 

That the great Sacramental Churches have the 
Gospel we heartily acknowledge ; but it is, as it were, 
the underwriting of a palimpsest covered over, and so 
obscured by the work of later hands, like those 
Sinaitic Gospels lately discovered in the convent of 
St. Catherine, where the original text has been 
written over, and almost hidden by some medieval 
monk who found it convenient to use its pages for 
his legends of the saints. Let us hope that by-and-by 
these later and wholly unauthorised additions to the 
primitive Gospels will be given up, and the Word of 
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God restored to its rightful place of sole authority. 
As soon as this is done there will remain no reason 
why the whole of Christendom should not be re- 
united, and advance as one army under the banner 
of salvation, the great salvation of God through the 
priesthood of His Son, and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. In that day shall this song be sung, not in 
England only, but all over Christendom: “We have 
a strong city, salvation will God appoint for walls and 
bulwarks.” “Salvation unto our God that sitteth 
upon the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” 


THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


‘©The kingdom shall be the Lord’s.”— Obadiah 21. 


II 
THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


HE book of Obadiah is the shortest in the Old 
Testament. It is also one of the least familiar. 
It is not rich in texts for sermons. It is not once 
quoted in the New Testament. To some people it 
is practically buried in the great volume of Old 
Testament prophecy, so that they have difficulty in 
finding the place, if it should ever happen to be 
referred to. 

Some critics have spoken of this book as only an 
outbreak of Israel’s selfish patriotism. Now an out- 
break of patriotism it is; but that it is not selfish 
patriotism is, I think, sufficiently proved by the last 
sentence of it. It is true that the prophecy through- 
out burns with indignation against the unnatural 
conduct of Edom, looking from their eyrie in the 
rocks on the discomfiture of their kinsmen, and ex- 
ulting when they saw them carried away captive into 
Babylon; but that there is something far deeper 
and better in the prophet’s soul than a mere thirst 
for vengeance seems abundantly evident from his 
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reference at the close to saviours (not ministers ot 
vengeance but saviours) to come up on Mount Zion 
to judge the Mount of Esau ; and from the satisfac- 
tion with which he brings his brief prophecy to its 
climax in the words, “the kingdom shall be the 
Lord’s.” Surely that is not selfish patriotism. It 
is too much to suppose that the soul of the prophet 
was free from all unworthy or mixed motives in his 
stern denunciation of Israel’s bitterest foe ; but what- 
ever of the earthen vessel there may be in the darker 
parts of the prophecy, it seems all left behind when 
the eye of his faith pierces the clouds and catches a 
glimpse of the sunlight of God, the ministers of 
vengeance gone and saviours in their place, the cruel 
wars all over and peace reigning now from sea to sea 
and from the river to the ends of the earth, because 
the kingdom is the Lord’s, 

I cannot agree, then, that the prophecy has no 
spiritual message. Even if it were nothing else, it 
is a splendid example of faith. It seems to have 
been written in the first bitterness of the Babylonish 
captivity, under the smart of a national humiliation 
and disaster scarcely to be paralleled in history, when 
there seemed not even the faintest hope that ever 
again would the Jew call Jerusalem his own, or the 
worship of the God of Israel ever again ascend from 
the mountain of His holiness. But watch now the 
triumph of his faith. First he catches sight of a 
small colony of the exiles establishing themselves 
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on the sacred mount; “but in mount Zion there 
shall be those that escape, and it shall be holy.” 
Then his faith grows by what it feeds on, for he 
cannot believe that the restoration of the remnant 
to the ancient capital will be all that God will do for 
them, so he adds, “the house of Jacob shall possess 
their possessions.” But even this shall not be all, 
“for they shall extend their dominion on every side: 
they of the south shall possess the mount of Esau ; 
and they of the lowland (ze. the Shephelah on the 
west) shall possess the Philistines ; and they (ot the 
mountain, so the LXX. has it) shall possess the field 
of Ephraim, and the field of Samaria: and Benjamin 
shall possess Gilead. And the captivity of this host 
of the children of Israel, which are among the 
Canaanites, shall possess even unto Zarephath ; and 
the captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Sepharad, shall 
possess all the cities of the south.” Try to imagine 
the position of this servant of the Lord (for that is 
the meaning of the name Obadiah) in his hopeless 
captivity, and you will learn to appreciate the 
mighty faith which enabled him to put into so brief 
a prophecy so many words of exultant expectation. 

But it is not the faith of which I am thinking so 
much as the patriotism. How imperial he is in his 
ambition! He is not content with getting back all 
that had been wrested from Israel by Assyria and 
from Judah by Babylon ; he longs for expansion in 
all directions. His land hunger seems to be insati- 
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able, But evidently, as we have already suggested, 
it was not a selfish imperialism, for his ultimate 
ambition j was that the kingdom should be the 
Lord’s; nor did it disregard the claims of justice, 
for though the extensions of territory he mentions 
were in addition to what had been possessed before 
the Captivity, they did not go beyond the scope of 
their original territory, as given in the book of 
Joshua, “from the wilderness and this Lebanon, 
even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, and 
the land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea 
toward the going down of the sun shall be your 
border.” None of the territories mentioned by 
Obadiah were outside that border, so he might 
fairly enough reckon that Israel had a title to them 
all. We cannot then regard his patriotic ambition 
as essentially selfish. 


We naturally think in this connection of the 
Imperialism which is so distinctive a feature of 
our times, and especially of our country. We are 
accused by foreign powers of an insatiable land 
hunger, which they credit to a selfish and overbear- 
ing ambition. If that were the prevailing motive, 
then we should deserve the condemnation so freely 
bestowed upon us by those who envy our great- 
ness. But surely selfish ambition is not the prevail- 
ing motive, now at all events. We may not indeed 
justify all the acquisitions of the past; nor can we 
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deny that unworthy motives are too influential yet 
in our advances into the new territories which have 
been coming so rapidly first within the sphere of our 
influence and then into our possession. And it is 
one of our most sacred duties, as a nation bearing 
the Christian name, to set our face against all 
injustice and oppression in our dealings with inferior 
races, and especially against that worship of Mam- 
mon which is a constant temptation to enrich our- 
selves in ways which bring mischief and misery to 
those for whose welfare we have made ourselves 
responsible. 

It seems very evident, in the first place, that 
God in His marvellous providence has given us a 
special work to do in the world, has put upon us a 
large measure of responsibility for peoples of other 
races and other tongues, and that we should be 
wanting in our duty if we tried to throw off this 
responsibility and occupy ourselves exclusively with 
the affairs of these islands which are our special 
home. And, moreover, it cannot be denied that, 
with all the faults of our administration, notwith- 
standing the many wrongs which have been per- 
petrated from time to time, and the many evils 
which are directly or indirectly traceable to our 
doings, our occupation of these portions of the earth 
which have come into our possession has been for 
good. Probably no intelligent person will doubt 
that it has been good for India and good for Egypt 
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on the whole that we have been masters there. And 
so with other portions of the earth which have come 
under our dominion or within the sphere of our 
influence. Now in so far as we as a nation realize 
our responsibility for the welfare of the people, in 
so far as it is our honest and sincere desire that 
we should judge these people as saviours (not as 
tyrants to oppress them, not as money-grabbers to 

squeeze all we can out of them, not as mere 
Imperialists to boast of the empire on which the 
sun never sets, but as savzours), to rescue them from 
the evils which afflict them, and share with them 
the blessings with which the Lord has blessed us— 
in so far is our British patriotism worthy and 
admirable, and to be cherished and encouraged to 
the full. 

We have no fault therefore to find with the 
eagerness which the British public shows when 
questions arise which affect the augmentation or 
diminution of our influence abroad. With what 
eagerness has the progress of events in China been 
watched in recent months, what indignation when 
our country seemed to be retreating, what triumph 
when any move was made which promised an 
advance! What excitement about Kiao Chao and 
’ Port Arthur and Talienwan and Wei-hai-wei! And 
even when matters of much less moment are involved, 
as in the disputes with the French in the Niger 
territory, what sensitiveness, what readiness to run 
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any risk or make any sacrifice rather than allow 
the honour of the Empire to be sullied or its 
prestige lowered! And again, in view of our 
relation to other Powers which are or may become 
our rivals, what readiness, what eagerness, to vote 
millions upon millions for the maintenance of the 
fleet! There seems no lack of British patriotism. 
Long may it be so. When Britons are no longer 
ready to make great sacrifices for their country, 
they deserve to be cast down from their high 
position, and sink into impotence and _ insignifi- 
cance. 


We are Christians as well as Britons. We ac- 
knowledge Victoria as Queen ; but we acknowledge 
Christ as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. We 
acknowledge Him as King not of Britain alone, 
but of all the earth. We acknowledge allegiance 
to Him in a far deeper sense than to Victoria. 
Great as are her claims upon us, His are infinitely 
greater. Our Christian patriotism then will be 
proportionately greater. We shall be still more 
eager about news of His kingdom from foreign 
lands then we ever have been of news from Pekin 
or Port Arthur. If we willingly give up. millions 
for the maintenance ot the fleet, we shall gladly 
give up tens of millions for the extension of that 
kingdom which is the Lord’s. All that we shall do, 
of course, because we are not only a great people, 
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but an honest people. We mean what we say. We 
call ourselves Christians, and of course we will 
show ourselves Christians. If it be the question of 
whether a mighty empire like China is to come under 
the sphere of Christ’s influence, and finally under 
His sway, the whole country will be thirsting for 
news, as eagerly awaiting despatches from Amoy 
or Formosa or from the China Inland Mission as 
ever it did from the Capital or from the ports of 
occupation. Even if it be a much smaller question— 
if it bea question of whether the gospel standard shall 
float over some African village of little note—there 
will be questions in the House about it and dis- 
cussions in the papers and excitement on the street 
—throngs of Christians eager to know whether the 
flag of Christ is to float over that bit of territory 
or whether it is to be ignominiously hauled down 
and the flag of the usurper left flying in its place. 
And when the fight waxes keen, when it comes 
to an outbreak of war, when the forces of evil are 
let loose and threaten to destroy the work already 
done—such times of crisis do come, as in Madagas- 
car lately, and in different parts of China not many 
years ago—at such times there will be special 
enthusiasm shown, then that will happen which 
we have seen recently in the United States, there 
will be so many volunteers that only a fraction of 
them can be accepted, single individuals will raise 
and equip whole regiments,-rich people will give 
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£20,000 and more in a single contribution—in a 
word, there will be a general enthusiasm which 
will move the people as the trees of the wood are 
moved by the wind. 

Is it so? Where is the enthusiasm? It is not 
wanting altogether. Among those who are eagerly 
seeking the latest news from the Far East, or from 
the seat of war, or from Atbara, or from the banks 
of the Niger, there are not a few who are thinking 
not of the kingdom of Britain alone, but of the 
kingdom of God and of His Christ, who are eager 
for the opening of China, not to commerce only, 
but far more to Christianity. But after all it is 
only the minority who show this interest, or any 
interest, in the conflicts and conquests of the 
soldiers of the Cross, in the crises and varying 
fortunes of the Holy War. Oh, when shall we see 
the patriotism of Christians generally as true and 
genuine, as strong and deep, as far-reaching and 
controlling as the patriotism of Britons? Why 
not? Why not? 

We have seen already that the kingdom of God 
is beyond all comparison even with the British 
Empire, that the King of Kings is infinitely above 
the Empress-Queen. But besides this, consider how 
free our enthusiasm for Him and for His kingdom 
may be from that admixture which is never quite 
absent from the other. “The earth is the Lerd’s 
and the fulness thereof,” so we can never be wrong 
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in claiming every part of it for Him. Moreover, 
in claiming it for Him we take it not from its 
possessors, rather do we assure it to them in a far 
higher sense than ever. We send not warriors to 
subdue the nations; but saviours to enfranchise 
and bless. We proclaim the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace and sacred joy, the King who 

“Comes to break oppression, 

To set the captive free, 
To take away transgression, 
: And rule in equity.” 

If we could only say all that of the British 
Empire there need be no bounds to our imperial 
enthusiasm. But we can say it of the empire of 
Christ. Why, then, should there be such a pitiful 
scarcity of Christian patriotism ? 


The great trouble is that it needs faith to realize 
the greatness of the kingdom and the certainty of 
its prospects. The whole realm of the spiritual 
and eternal is to many of us so shadowy and unreal. 
The glorious things which are spoken of Zion are 
difficult to credit. There is a wide door and 
effectual before us in these days of ours; but there 
are sO many adversaries that faith fails, and hope 
is dim, and enthusiasm languishes and dies. But 
surely, surely faith ought to be much easier for 
us than it was for Obadiah in his dreary, hopeless 
exile. He had no Queen’s’ Hall meetings to inspire 
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him, no tens of thousands to share his hope and 
expectation ; no thrilling tidings from the seat of 
war, say rather from the seat of desolation; yet 
see with what confidence he looks forward to the 
coming time, and with what assurance he declares 
“that saviours shall come up on mount Zion to 
judge the mount of Esau; and the kingdom shall 
be the Lord’s.” 

May his faith inspire ours; may his patriotism 
awaken ours; and may each of us be fired with a 
high ambition to do all that in us lies towards the 
achievement of the mighty enterprise to which all 
Christians are summoned by the Lord Himself: 
“Go ye, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,” 
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OTHER-WORLDLINESS AND 
UNWORLDLINESS 


‘*Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. It 
any man love the world, the love of the Fatheris notin him. For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever." —1 Joh ii, 15-17. 


III 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS AND 
UNWORLDLINESS 


E have heard a great deal in our time of “ other- 
worldliness” as a term of reproach supposed 
to apply to Christian people. And perhaps there are 
some still who imagine that it is the Christian’s duty 
to despise the world, to take little or no interest in its 
affairs, to find little or no pleasure in its enjoyments, 
to compel the thoughts and desires to cut themselves 
loose from the present and lay hold as exclusively as 
possible on the life that is to come. If there be such 
people, they are so reduced in numbers and in 
influence that they may perhaps be considered “a 
negligible quantity.” The time has gone by when 
treatises on the Christian Life must needs have in 
the forefront their chapter headed De contemptu 
mundi. The danger now is quite on the other side 
—that of giving time, and thought, and energy so 
exclusively to the present life as to lose those inspira- 
tions which come from the unseen and eternal, without 
which “the life that now is” would be very poor and 
empty. 
39 
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It isa great mistake, however, to suppose that the 
only alternative is between worldliness and other- 
worldliness. If it were, there could be little question 
as to which side should carry the day, for it is mani- 
fest that whatever relations we may sustain to another 
world in which by-and-by we shall live, they can 
scarcely be so pressing as those which belong to the 
world in which we now live. But is there no inter- 
mediate attitude between the engrossment of world- 
liness and the neglect of other-worldliness, which may 
secure all the good and avoid all the evil there may 
be in both? There is; and if we would take the 
Scriptures for our guide, we should find the golden 
mean, and be able, in the highest and fullest sense, 
“to make the best of both worlds.” For this purpose 
it may be well to examine with some care the strong 
pronouncement by the Apostle John in his first 
epistle, which may be regarded as the Jocus classicus 
on the subject:—“Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
but is of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” 


It is important to notice at the outset that it is not 
the world, but the love of it-which is condemned. 
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Those who are addressed are spoken to as having 
already overcome the evil one. It is clearly, then, 
the good things of the world the Apostle has now in 
view, the things which are attractive, and which 
being in themselves innocent, may be properly 
enjoyed, but only within certain limits, lest they 
should prove too engrossing. What is forbidden, 
then, is the love of these things. Does that mean 
that we are not to care for them at all? And if 
so, how does it differ from that contempt of the world 
we have set aside as an unworthy and unscriptural 
extreme? But clearly the Apostle is using the word 
Jove in the strong sense in which he was wont to use 
it,as expressing the master passion of the soul. This 
is brought out in the sentence immediately following: 
“Tf any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not inhim.” It is engrossing love which is forbidden, 
love which shuts out the love of the Father. And 
this exactly agrees with what our Lord Himself says 
on the same subject : “ No man can serve two masters, 
for either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” Of that great 
utterance this is the echo. It is, then, the love of the 
world as a master passion that is forbidden: the love 
of the good things of the world to such a degree that 
the heart is set on them, and, by consequence, alienated 
from God. 

There is another thing to be observed in order to 
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get the full thought of the Apostle. In the verse 
which follows, he passes from the grand word “love” 
to the poor wreck of it which remains in the horrible 
word “lust.” Thereby hangs a tale, a sad enough 
one. When love of the things that are in the world 
becomes a master passion, it ceases to be love, because 
it has degenerated into lust. It loses the large, 
generous, outgoing character which belongs properly 
to love, and becomes so selfish and mean that it must 
needs have a mean word to describe it. A sad enough 
example this of the well-known Latin proverb, Cor- 
ruptio optimt pessima, the very best things, when 
perverted, become the worst, as one sees at a glance 
by looking at this sorrowful list of corrupted affections 
and ambitions. The very holiest affection becomes 
the most degraded and degrading of all, to be stigma- 
tized as “the lust of the flesh.” In the same way, 
what a fall from “the harvest of a quiet eye” to 
“the lust of the eyes,” and from the full and abound- 
ing life of love to which our Saviour calls us to that 
wretched “ pride of life” which strives to eclipse one’s 
neighbour and glorify oneself. And these things are 
not only mean in themselves, but they are evanescent; 
“of the world,” and not “of the Father,” they pass 
away with the world: “and the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof.” 


So far what is condemned; now what is com- 
mended? What is the alternative to this love of the 
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world, and this lust of the things that are in the 
world? It is given in a short but most emphatic and 
suggestive sentence: “He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” There is not the slightest hint of 
abandoning the world. There is no suggestion of 
“separation” even, a very favourite word with many 
good people when speaking of the Christian’s relation 
to the world. They will quote the Apostle, “Come 
ye out and be separate,” as if it referred to the world, 
whereas the world is not once mentioned in the entire 
paragraph to which it belongs (2 Cor. vi. 14, to vii. 1). 
The things mentioned are “ iniquity ” (verse 14), 
“ Belial” (verse 15), “idols” (verse 16), “the unclean 
thing” (verse 17), “all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit” (vii. 1). Certainly we are to be separate from 
all these evil things, but where is the passage that 
tells us we are to be separate from the world? We 
are to do our duty in the world, and not to separate 
ourselves from it. Some have tried to separate 
themselves from the world in the most literal sense, 
to abandon social life for the hermit’s cave or the 
monk’s cell. We know what that has come to; but, 
as few are in danger of making that mistake, we need 
not further refer to it. It is otherwise, however, with 
the attempt which good people still make to separate 
themselves from the world by refusing to take any 
interest in its affairs. ‘There is a story sometimes 
told of a Christian man met by an old friend who 
had not seen him since he was converted, and asked 
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“How is the world getting on?” “Don’t know; 
have not been there for the last ten years,” was the 
answer. If it was only a smart rejoinder it may pass 
as a good joke, but if he really meant what he said 
it is plain he had been grievously neglecting his duties 
as a Christian man. 

The alternative to worldliness is not other-worldli- 
ness, but doing the will of God. True, “our conversa- 
tion is in heaven,” but our work is on the earth. Not 
only are we to stay in the world, but we are to abide 
in the calling which God has assigned us, unless 
there be some very special reason for making a 
change. We assume, of course, that it is an honour- 
able calling, one in which it is possible to serve our 
generation according to the will of God. God needs 
farmers, and mechanics, and labourers, and merchants, 
and artists, and poets. He has given us endlessly 
varied endowments, and whatever is “of the Father” 
may surely be used, and ought to be used, in His 
service. What a huge mistake it is to think that 
whenever a young man is converted he should become 
a minister or a missionary. And did not Count 
Tolstoi make a similar mistake when he supposed it 
his duty to sacrifice the poet and artist in him that 
he might earn his bread by the sweat of his brow? 
In making that change in his life, was he not, on the 
one hand, wrapping in a napkin the special talents 
with which God had entrusted him, and on the other, 
pushing himself into a sphere for which he was never 
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intended? Artists, and poets, and men of culture 
ought, by all means, to show themselves sympathetic 
and brotherly with labouring men; but the way to 
do it is surely not to further overstock the labour 
market by entering into competition with them. The 
only effect of following such an example on any 
considerable scale would be to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. There is abundant wisdom in the 
recommendation of the Apostle: “Let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called,” 


It is most significant that stress should be laid on 
doing the will of God. What is wanted, of course, is 
supreme love to God; but how is the love to be 
expressed? And is the one love to be set over 
against the other, so that the effort is to be to reduce 
all earthly affection to its very lowest, so as to make 
sure that God has His due? There are those who 
have vexed their righteous souls exceedingly in this 
manner. Let one of Watts’s hymns illustrate what 
we mean :— 

“ Souls whom the tie of friendship binds, 
And partners of our blood, 


Seize a large portion of our minds 
And leave the less for God.” 


Is it then true that the more you love your friends, 
and the more you love your wife, the less you love 
God? What follows is, if possible, still more distress- 
ing. Speaking of children, he says :— 
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“ Thoughtless they act the old serpent’s part, 
What tempting things they be ! 
Lord, how they twine about our heart, 
And draw it off from Thee ! 


“ Dear Sovereign, break these fetters off, 
And set our spirits free ; 
God in Himself is bliss enough, 
For we have all in Thee.” 


This may, perhaps, be excused in one who had no 
children of his own, but what is to be thought of 
those Christian mothers one sometimes meets who 
seem to think that God will be angry with them for 
loving their children too much? To all such per- 
plexed souls it is enough to say: Is it not God’s will 
that you should love your child, your wife, your 
friend? If you have any doubt of it, turn over 
another page of this same epistle and read: “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
So if you were to succeed in tearing out of your heart 
your love for friend and wife and child, you would 
simply make it plain that the love of God was not in 
you. If you love God, you cannot help loving all 
that is His, all that He has made, and especially 
those whom He has made in His own image, most of 
all those He has given you with the first claim on your 
affection ; only if the filial spirit abide in you, the 
desire to do the will of your Father in heaven, the 
love of the world will never become a master passion, 
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and the love of any person or thing in the world will 
never degenerate into a selfish lust. 

The heavenly and earthly love do not flow in 
different channels; they are not separate from 
each other; the waters from the upper and the 
nether springs flow in the same stream. Imagine 
a river cut off from its fountain-head ; what would 
happen? It would not necessarily dry up all at 
once ; but its healthy flow would cease. Along its 
former channel there would be pools of water here 
and there ; but these, no longer cleansed and replen- 
ished with the waters from above, would become 
stagnant, marshy in places, sometimes even filthy and 
malarious, So is it with earthly affections severed 
from their fountain-head in God. But now let the 
upper springs pour forth their waters, and what is the 
result? Is there any less in the old pools? Nay, 
there is more, far more, and it is now all fresh and 
sweet and clear. It does not leave the channel cut 
for it by its Maker, but it fills it full from bank to 
bank in a healthful, happy flow which never ceases. 
Thus the heavenly love, blending with the earthly, 
gives it purity, sanctity, and perpetuity. “He that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 


The stress on doing is important also in view ot 
the tendency of some very good people to what we 
may call an exaggerated mysticism. There must be 
contemplation as well as action in the Christian life, 
prayer as well as work. And in these times of ours 
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the side of prayer and contemplation is far more apt 
to be neglected than the other. But there are always 
some who need to be guarded against the danger of 
seeking contemplation as an end in itself, making a 
mere luxury of devotional exercises, attending meet- 
ings for the spiritual enjoyment to be got out of 
them, praying for praying’s sake. Such need to be 
reminded that religious services of all kinds are only 
means to an end, which is the hallowing of our work. 
The man who has no visions of God and of the 
unseen is living a poor, common-place life ; but the 
man who makes it his great object in life to see 
visions and dreams is not the true type of the Chris- 
tian. I should much rather be a visionary than a 
worldling ; but I do not want to be either. 

Sir Galahad was once my ideal knight, but I have 
learned better now. The king who would not leave 
his post even for the quest of the Holy Grail was 
the true type of the genuine Christian. He did not 
despise holy visions and communings, but he was 
content to take them as they came, in the intervals of 
honest, faithful work. Unlike those who, “leaving 
human wrongs to right themselves, Care but to pass 
into the silent life,” he reckoned himself 


“but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
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Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeballs is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


The relation of the Christian to the world has 
been happily enough likened to that of a ship to the 
ocean. This thought will bear working out. Clearly 
the ship must be in the water, and not only so, but 
have a good grip of the water in order to accomplish 
its voyage. But let the water get into the ship, and, 
little by little, it loses its buoyancy, till at last, identi- 
fied with the element in which it moves, it becomes 
the sport of the waves, goes to wreck, and passes out 
of sight. Such is the man who lets the world get 
into his heart—the covetous man, the pleasure-seek- 
ing man, the selfishly ambitious man—the world be- 
comes more and more to him, till he is saturated with 
it, water-logged ; and so, driven with the waves of 
lust, he can never reach the haven. But the man 
that doeth the will of God is like the ship, which is 
on the ocean certainly, and not only so, but is in it, 
so that the vessel feels the motion of the waves— 
sometimes helping onwards, sometimes hindering and 
thwarting, but never overwhelming, never mastering 
it, or turning it from its onward course; for all the 
while the best patt of it is above the water-line, and 
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there are tall masts of aspiration on which are spread . 
sails which catch the heavenly inspiration. And so, 
through storm and calm, through weather fair and 
foul, the ship holds on its way until the port is 
reached, the homeland where— 
“cleansed from soil 

Of life’s long voyage, the tired mariner 

Shall bid farewell for ever to the sea, 

Safe anchored in the haven where he fain would be.” 

He that doeth the will of God shall abide for 

ever; 
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‘“Now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three.”—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


IV 
THE ABIDING THREE 


fe AITH, Hope, Charity, these three” — what a 

happy grouping, so familiar now that nothing 
seems more commonplace; but what an inspiration 
it was when it first flamed out of the soul of the 
great Apostle. The grouping seems to have been 
original with him. Our Lord laid much stress on 
faith, and still more on love, and by the gracious 
words which proceeded out of His mouth He kindled 
hope; but I cannot think of any saying of His 
which directly suggested this combination. So far 
as I can recall, there are only two passages of Scrip- 
ture besides this where these three graces are referred 
toasatriad. These are the passage in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, where the same Apostle speaks 
of their “work of faith and labour of love and 
patience of hope”; and the passage in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where are in rapid succession the 
three exhortations: “Let us draw near in full assur- 
ance of fazth ; let us hold fast the confession of our 


hope; and let us consider one another to provoke 
53 
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unto dove and good works”; and as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is almost universally admitted to be 
in substance the teaching of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, we may fairly consider that his is the credit 
of the threefold grouping in this passage as well as 
in the two others. In this connection we cannot 
forget that he was the only one of the Apostles who 
had the advantage of Greek culture, so it is natural 
to suppose that he was led to the conception by his 
familiarity with the triads of Greek mythology and 
literature, especially the three ydputes or graces. 

But what a contrast between the Greek and the 
Christian graces! Those of the Greeks represented 
chiefly the charms of outward beauty, winsomeness, 
gleefulness; those of the Christians all belong to 
“the hidden man of the heart,” and they were not 
mere embellishments of life as the others were, but 
its central forces, the deep springs of all that was 
true and beautiful and noble in character. Was not 
that a most significant change? It was nothing less 
than a revolution in thought directly due to the pro- 
found heart-searching teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Those who followed Him could by no means 
rest satisfied with beauty of form and grace of manner 
and deportment, but must penetrate to the very 
springs of life and seek there for the beauty of holi- 
ness, the grace which will satisfy the searching eye 
of God. 

The word “grace” retains its Greek as well as its 
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Christian meaning in our language. We often use 
it in the old sense, as when we speak of “grace in 
every movement of the body,” or of what is “done 
with a very good grace”; but just think in what a 
different region of thought and life we are when we 
speak of grace in its profound Christian sense as 
something deep in the soul of which all outward 
grace is but the symbol. There are those who have 
real grace in the heart, whose manners and bearing 
do but scant justice to that which is within them ; 
and there are those,on the other hand, who have 
succeeded in catching and cultivating outward graces 
of manner, so that they are exceedingly amiable and 
pleasant to meet socially, who are utterly devoid of 
grace within. I need not say which of these two 
classes furnishes the more creditable: specimens of 
humanity. It is a pity that a man of a warm and 
gentle heart should have rough manners and be a 
Philistine ; but you can admire and respect him, for 
it is not the manners that make the man, but the 
heart of him; on the other hand, when the grace is 
all outside, a mere polish on the surface, a veneering 
of the gentleman, with selfishness or coarseness in 
the soul—is not an honest savage better than such 
a hypocrite ? 

There has been in our day a great revival of the 
appreciation of grace in the old Hellenic sense of 
the word, and that is altogether good so far as it 
goes; but let us see to it that we do not exalt the 
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outward at the expense of that which is within. 
Give us both the outward and the inward by all 
means if it be possible ; but if it must be only one, 
for Heaven’s sake let it be that which is real and 
deep and true; if there is to be a difference between 
the outside of us and the inside, let that which is 
deepest be the best. Cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of them 
_may be clean also. 


But we must not spend our time speaking of grace 
in general; we must look at the triad of Christian 
graces and what the Apostle says about them. He 
says that they abide while other good things pass 
away. There are those who have imagined that the 
Apostle is here drawing a comparison between love 
on the one hand and faith and hope on the other, 
the point of which is that faith and hope shall pass 
away, but love will last for evermore. That blunder 
has obtained great currency by its unfortunate in- 
sertion in the familiar paraphrase :— 

“Faith, Hope, and Love now dwell on earth, 
And earth by them is blest ; 
But Faith and Hope must yield to Love, 
Of all the graces best. 
Hope shall to full fruition rise, 
And Faith be sight above ; 


These are the means, but this the end ; 
For saints for ever love.” 


If that is what the Apostle means, he takes a very 
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strange way of saying it. Better go by the Apostle, 
and not by the paraphrase. He does not say: Now 
love abides, but faith and hope pass. He says: 
“Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three”— 
faith abideth, hope abideth, charity abideth —all 
three abide; and the difference between them is 
not in the matter of abiding, but simply in the 
matter of greatness; the greatest of these three 
abiding graces is charity. 

The contrast in regard to abiding is not between 
the graces among themselves, but between gifts and 
graces. “Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; 
and whether there be knowledge, it shall be done 
away.” Prophecies, tongues, knowledge—these are 
specimens of gifts which shall all pass ; but faith, 
hope, love—these are graces which shall all last. Of 
these gifts knowledge is most interesting to us, so 
we shall keep to it and say nothing of prophecies 
and tongues. 


The contrast which he insists on between know- 
ledge as transitory, and faith and hope as permanent, 
is especially interesting to us in these days when 
there is a disposition on the part of so many excel- 
lent people to reverse the verdict of the Apostle. 
They speak of faith, hope, and love as the shadowy 
things which are rapidly vanishing away, while they 
regard knowledge as the substantial thing which is 
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sure to hold its ground. Is not faith in God giving 
way to agnosticism? Is not the hope of heaven 
fading before the stern view of the universe which 
is leading many of the most thoughtful of men to 
pessimism? And is not the old idea that love is 
creation’s final law giving way to the new philosophy 
which resolves everything into matter and force, and 
sets aside as incredible the beautiful, but fanciful, 
notion that God is Love? Thus the Apostle’s faith, 
hope, and love are supposed to be vanishing away ; 
while knowledge holds the field, and gives the only 
sure foundation on which to build for the great future 
before us. So many seem to think, and not a few 
venture even to say. 

Is there any way of testing which is right? If 
only we could project ourselves forward, say, for 
2,000 years, how very satisfactorily we could settle 
the matter. If we could look into the minds of the 
men who shall be living in the year 3899, whether it 
be here on earth or in some other sphere of existence 
—could we look into their minds and read their 
thoughts and get their verdict, what think you would 
be the result? Would a learned man of the nine- 
teenth century pass for a learned man of the thirty- 
ninth, think you? Or would he be only as a child ? 
But will not faith and hope and love be as powerful 
and healthful factors in life as they are now? But 
we must not prophesy. It is to little purpose to 
look 2,000 years ahead. 
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But what if we look 2,000 years back? That we 
can do quite well, It so happens that nearly that 
interval has passed since the Apostle ventured his 
statement. How does it look now, after the lapse of 
more than eighteen centuries? Compare the know- 
ledge of that age with the knowledge of this. Where 
would the wise man of the Apostle’s time be? Where 
the scribe? Where the disputer of this world, along- 
side of our mighty men of science of to-day? Abso- 
lutely nowhere. Could you say the same of the man 
of faith and hope and love? Certainly not. 

Imagine, if you can, a conversation between Pliny 
the elder and the late Professor Huxley on biology 
The great naturalist of the first century would have 
to go to school for twenty years before he was ready 
to begin. Would the Apostle Paul have to go to 
school for twenty years before he could begin to talk 
with an advanced Christian of the nineteenth century 
on faith and hope and love? Not at all. He could 
begin the very minute he arrived. Remember that 
human knowledge was quite as great in its way in 
those days as it is now. The thought and study of 
centuries had at last been brought to a focus. The 
Greek language had become well-nigh universal, and 
had gathered into itself the main literary treasures of 
all the past. The Roman State was virtually the 
world, and its great ones spoke in the name of the 
world’s learning and culture. The learning of the 
time was not at all to be despised. Nor did the 
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Apostle at all despise it. He devoted himself earnestly 
to its acquisition ; and was, in fact, so well known to 
be versed in the knowledge of the time, that when 
the Roman governor thought he showed signs of 
madness, he could think of no more likely way of 
explaining it than this: “Much learning doth make 
thee mad.” In the passage before us he speaks with 
full appreciation of the excellence of knowledge ; only 
he recognises the fact that it is partial—that in course 
of time it will be obsolete; for what is erroneous in 
it will be replaced by what is right, and what is true 
in it will be merged in larger and higher truth. 
We may be sure that this would by no means 
please the gnostics of the day, as they called them- 
selves, These gnostics prided themselves on their 
yveots (that is the word translated “knowledge” in 
the chapter before us), and it precisely corresponds 
to the Latin word science. “Knowledge” is the 
English, “scientia” the Latin, “yvadous” the Greek— 
all for the same thousht. Well, this yv@ous or science 
or knowledge of theirs was an encyclopedia of the 
universe according to the ideas of the time, ideas 
which had been the result of a long development of 
thought and study both in the East and in the West ; 
and these learned men of the time, acquainted with 
both streams of thought, endeavoured to take what 
was true from each, and from Christianity as well 
(for eclecticism was the fashion in those days), and 
bind all into a harmonious whole. These learned 
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men believed they had reached the ultimate truth. 
The Apostle did not undertake to pronounce on the 
truth or falsehood of what they taught; only, he 
plainly indicated that it would by-and-by be out 
of date, whereas the heavenly faith and hope and 
love which it was his high calling to set before 
men would last. 

What have the 2,000 years to say to this bold 
assertion of his? Is not their verdict wholly in the 
Apostle’s favour? What has become of the science 
of that day? Where are the gnostics now? I 
do not suppose there is one left in all the world. 
All the tomes of learning which these great giants 
of intellect piled up with such infinite labour are 
either utterly lost or absolutely useless now, except 
for the purpose of showing what learned men did 
think in those days. Now look at faith and hope 
and love. Do these inspire as many men now as 
they did then? As many! Ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands more! 
Who knows anything of that great gnosis of the 
wise men of nineteen centuries; ago? Well, some of 
us do know something about it; but why? Simply 
because of its connection with these Scriptures. We 
read about it in commentaries of the New Testa- 
ment, which have been written, not for the sake of 
gnosticism, not at all, but simply and solely for the 
purpose of throwing light on the great subject of 
faith and hope and love, as expounded by these 
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epistles. If it were not for this, its oblivion would 
be even more signal than it is. The knowledge of 
St. Paul’s day has long ago vanished away, but his 
faith and hope and love abide, 


And many other knowledges have passed away 
besides that of St. Paul’s day in the course of these 
nineteen centuries. A very striking illustration of 
this is to be found in the great work of Dante, 
now rather more than five centuries old. Dante was 
not only the greatest genius of his age, but perhaps 
the greatest scholar of his time; and he has poured 
into his great work not only the treasures of his 
heart, but the laboriously gathered wealth of his 
great mind. This is especially true of the “ Para- 
diso,” which it is interesting to note that he con- 
sidered the greatest of the three, the probable reason 
of which is no doubt this, that it is enriched 
(“enriched ” would be the word then, I assure you ; 
we should say “encumbered” now, but then it would 
be enriched) with the accumulations of a whole life- 
time of study. What is the result? All its learning 
is dead ; and the death of it has almost killed that 
noblest part of his immortal work. Many essay to 
enter the gloomy caverns of the “Inferno”; a fair 
number try to climb with the great poet of righteous- 
ness the terraces of the “Purgatorio”; but the 
number is very small of those who try to scale 
with him the heights of the heavenly “ Paradiso.” 
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What hinders? Nothing so much as the page after 
page of the learning of the time with which he 
has loaded his work. The science of his time is 
so completely out of date that, without a special 
study of it, it is impossible to understand what 
he means at all when he is trying to expound 
it; and after you do find what he means, it is 
not of the slightest use or permanent value. Ah, 
but when he soars on the wings of faith and hope 
and love, we soar with him yet ; we forget the dreary 
stretches of barren learning, and realize that he 
still has a message for the age in which we live— 
notes clear and strong and full, which show that 
heaven’s music is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. 

It would be worth while for those who have not 
tried it to make the experiment of reading the 
“Paradiso” over with this thought in the mind. 
If you do this you will find that whenever you 
come to a dreary tract, which you would fain escape, 
you are in the midst of some of Dante’s learning, some 
of the yv@ous or science of the age; and when you 
get out of the wilderness, out of the savage forest 
(to use his own apt illustration), into the sunlight, 
and hear the heavenly music all about you, you 
will find that you are in the region of faith and hope 
and love. Dante is very fond of the three sisters ; 
he is continually introducing them, and decking them 
in the fairest colours; and well he may, for it is 
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to them he owes all that is grand and noble in his 
great poem, all that keeps it still alive notwithstand- 
ing the dead weight of the ponderous learning of 
the day with which it is encumbered. 

Another thought can scarcely fail to strike you 
as you read—viz., how much more obsolete a work 
of the learned man of five centuries ago is than 
those of the simple men of eighteen centuries ago. 
Dante’s faith and hope and love’ were the same 
as, the Apostle’s; but how entangled he was in 
the errors of the times. There is no such entangle- 
ment in the writings of Paul. He was saturated 
with Greek thought, as we can see from his con- 
tinual use of it in the way of illustration ; but he 
is never entangled in it, and never led astray. Even 
John, who was evidently in very close relation to 
some of the leading gnostics of the day, and perhaps 
was saturated with gnostic thought, as is plain from 
his use of some of their favourite terms, keeps quite 
clear of all that was afterwards to vanish away. A 
most signal token this of an inspiration far tran- 
scending that of Dante. And here we can go back 
far more than eighteen centuries. Look at Genesis. 
There is the very oldest book in all the world. 
Is it obsolete? Compare it with the work of Dante 
in this respect, and what a contrast! 


People talk of the conflict between science and 
faith. There is no such conflict. It is only the 
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conflict between old science and new. All our 
troubles with scientific opinions have come from our 
leaving the lofty regions of faith and hope and 
love and descending into the troubled arena of 
shifting scientific knowledge. It is only because so 
many theologians have chosen to fight for old science 
against new, that there has been trouble. The holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, kept quite clear of all these questions. 
You do not find them pronouncing opinions on 
scientific subjects. They had to speak of earthly 
things, of course, and they did it in the language 
of the time, simply and naturally as other people 
did, as all sensible people do, and ought always 
to do, and must do if they would be understood ; 
but they never do as Dante does, and as theologians 
have so often blunderingly done, enter into dis- 
cussions on astronomy, and physics, and transcen- 
dental philosophy. They kept themselves to their 
own faith and hope and love; and it is only 
when we foolishly try to cite them as authorities 
on questions on which they never pronounced an 
opinion, or in matters on which they never had any 
opinion, it is only then that we come into collision 
with the science of the day. 

The science of the day is no doubt much in 
advance of the science of the gnostics in St. Paul’s 
time, and also of the scholastics in Dante’s time. 
The Baconian method of induction introduced a new 
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era in science; and there is no reason to expect 
that the science of our day will be so utterly set 
aside as have been the gnostic and the scholastic sys- 
tems of the universe ; but it too will change. The 
agnosticism which some have connected with it 
will no doubt go where the far more famous 
gnosticism has long ago gone—into the limbo of 
oblivion; but blind agnosticism is one thing, and 
open-eyed science is another. There are doubtless 
many errors in it that will be corrected, there are 
hasty generalizations that will be set aside, there 
are partial views that will be superseded by know- 
ledge which is full and complete ; and it is for us 
to show the wisdom of the apostles in keeping free 
from all entanglements. Let knowledge grow from 
more to more, from clear to clearer, from the 
fragmentary to the complete; but let us beware of 
entangling heavenly faith and hope and love with 
the shifting phases of earthly science. It must 
change ; its only hope of progress is through change ; 
but faith and hope and love adide. These change 
not. They are the same to-day as they were in 
the days of Dante; the same as in the days of 
Paul; the same as in the days of David; the same 
as in the days of Abraham. “Now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three.” 


From all we have learned on this subject we 
may surely conclude that, important as know- 
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ledge is, and desirable as it is that we should 
have as much of it as possible, faith and hope and 
love are of far greater importance, and it is very 
much more desirable and necessary that we should 
have these graces well developed and abiding in 
us. And the question comes, What are we 
doing to this end? The knowledge many of 
us are ambitious, and rightly ambitious, to acquire 
will no doubt be of great service for many years 
to come; but faith, hope, and love are just as 
needful and serviceable for these years; and then 
their value by no means ends with these years, 
but lasts on and on for ever. They are the coin 
current of eternity. Without them we shall be 
paupers for eternity, however wise and learned and 
well-equipped for time. Whether then we succeed 
in acquiring more or less of knowledge, we ought 
to make sure that we fall not short of the full 
measure of faith and hope and love. 

How are we to make sure of these higher graces ? 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” Is this 
not, after all, the same method by which scientific 
knowledge is acquired? There too we have to ask 
and seek and knock—to interrogate nature, to 
explore her secrets, and, when difficulties are en- 
countered, to come back again to the same problem, 
patiently knocking till it is opened unto us. If 
only we would ask, seek, knock above with half 
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the earnestness a fairly diligent student shows in 
the lower sphere, there would be no fear of any 
of us coming short. Just as certainly as there is 
nature beneath us, with its treasures of knowledge, 
so surely is there Christ above us, with His treasures 
of grace and truth; only let us ask of Him, and 
let us seek in the treasury of His Word ; and when 
difficulties arise from the unbelief, despondency, or 
coldness of our hearts, let us patiently knock, knock, 
and the “ivory gate and golden” is sure to open 
and receive us as children of God. And we shall 
grow up in all things unto Him who is our Head, 
with Faith steadfast and strong, Hope clear and 
bright, Love warm and true. 


“THE FATHER OF LIGHTS” 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” —/ames i. 17. 


Vv 
“THE FATHER OF LIGHTS” 


T is well worth our while to give special attention 
to the different titles of God which we find in 
different parts of Scripture. These titles are never 
given at random ; they are always suggestive of some 
important truth about God, which is sure to shed 
light upon the subject under consideration. These 
titles, then, should be studied, not only in themselves, 
but in connection with the passages in which they 
occur. 

This is the only passage in which the title “ Father 
of lights” occurs. It is a striking and suggestive 
title; and it ought to be both interesting and profit- 
able to inquire into its significance as it is here used. 


First, let us endeavour to get a clear idea of its 
meaning. As to the word “lights,” there can be 
little doubt that the primary reference is to the lights 
of the natural world, those lights of which we read 
in the first chapter of Genesis. But this reference, 
though primary, is only a passing reference. The 


general subject of the passage is the life of man, 
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and especially of the Christian, with its lights and its 
shadows. And inasmuch as the lights and shadows 
of nature are the universally recognised emblems of 
the lights and shadows of life, the mind readily 
passes from the one sense of the word to the other. 
When God is spoken of as the “Father of lights,” 
then, it is intended that the mind, after glancing for 
a moment at the lights of the natural world, should 
pass to the other, and rest upon the thought of God 
as Father of the lights, as distinguished from the 
shadows, of the spiritual world: the Author of the 
good, as distinguished from the evil, in human life 
and experience. 

The word “ Father” must not be diverted from its 
proper meaning. It is sometimes explained as mean- 
ing Creator; but if we take this liberty with the 
word, we are led astray. Properly speaking, God is 
the Creator of darkness as well as of light, as is 
expressly stated in Isaiah xlv. 7: “I form the light, 
and create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil: 
I the Lord do all these things.” But while He makes 
darkness, He cannot be called the Father of it. 
“God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” 
In a certain sense it is true that the sun is the cause 
of shadows. If there were no light, there would be 
no shade. But while the shade comes by the sun, it 
is not of it. Darkness is the shadow of some ob- 
struction to the light. And .all the shadows of life 
come in the same way. They are not of God, but 
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the result of something which comes between us and 
God. It is by the ordination of God that the dark- 
ness results from the obstruction, so, in a sense, God 
makes darkness ; but it is not of God—it is not ac- 
cording to His nature—He is not the Father of it. 
God is the Creator of all things; but He is the 
“Father of lights ” and of lights only. Such we take 
to be the meaning and force of this beautiful title. 


Let us now look at the application of it which the 
context suggests. That which is most obvious and 
prominent is its reference to good and evil influences, 
as will be seen by reading verses 13 and 14: “ Let 
no man say when he is tempted, J am tempted of 
God: for God cannot be tempted with evil (or, ‘is 
untried in evil’ margin R.V.), and He Himself 
tempteth no man: but each man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.” The 
thought then is: God is the Author of all good, and 
not of any evil influences. “Do not err ” in sup- 
posing that when you are tempted to evil, the 
temptation comes from God. On the contrary, He 
is the “ Father of lights,” and only good and perfect 
gifts come from Him. Nothing of the nature of 
temptation comes from Him. 

But are we not taught to pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation”? Yes; but let us distinguish between 
those circumstances which form the occasion of the 
temptation, and the temptation itself. God may lead 
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us into scenes where temptation is presented. But He 
does not present the temptation. He does not lead 
us there for the sake of giving the enemy an advan- 
tage over us, but for the sake of giving us an advan- 
tage over the enemy. He does not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to bear, but with the 
temptation makes also a way of escape. Every time, 
in fact, that in following God’s leading we find our- 
selves in circumstances of temptation, we have the 
opportunity of gaining a signal victory over the 
enemy of God and man. 

Jesus was led of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil. But was it the Spirit who 
tempted Him? By no means. The Spirit fortified 
Him against the temptation. It was the sword of 
the Spirit which He used so triumphantly against 
the great adversary. It was in the power of the 
Spirit that He gained His glorious victory. As for 
the temptation, it came not from the Spirit by whom 
He was led into the wilderness, but from the devil 
whom He found there. We may be sure that when 
by God’s appointment (not of our own choice) we 
find ourselves in circumstances of great temptation 
and spiritual danger, God is only giving us an op- 
portunity for some great achievement and corre- 
sponding advancement in the spiritual life. And 
instead of presenting the temptation He will sur- 
round us with gracious influences to resist the temp- 
tation which the enemy presents. He will give us all 
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needful armour, supply us with all needed courage, 
and bring us off more than conquerors, thus proving 
Himself to be the “Father of lights” even in that 
which in itself seemed dark and mysterious. 

But when of our own choice we go into circum- 
stances of temptation, the case is entirely altered. 
We have, in fact, already yielded to temptation when 
we have consented to expose ourselves to risk ; and 
accordingly we go ina demoralized condition into 
the contest. Moreover, we go into it alone, and 
therefore cannot have the “Father of lights” with 
us in the darkness. Having taken the case into our 
own hands we have to fight the battle in our own 
strength ; and that means defeat. Hence the duty 
of avoiding circumstances of temptation, cf keeping 
as far from contamination as we can. This undoubt- 
edly is the reason why our Lord teaches us to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” If only we have the 
continual shrinking from temptation which will re- 
sult from the sincere offering of this petition, then 
we are sure never to run into temptation ; and not 
only so, but when, in spite of our efforts to avoid 
it, it is, so to speak, forced upon us, then we may 
count on the Lord’s presence with us; and that 
means victory. And after victory is ours, we may 
well praise God that He gave us such an oppor- 
tunity. The temptation was from below; but the 
victory was from above, from the “ Father of lights,” 
from whom all good and nothing evil comes. 
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It is from this particular case of temptation that 
the inspired writer rises to the magnificent general- 
ization of the text: “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift cometh from above, from the Father of 
lights, with whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” The idea is that God is pour- 
ing out good influences upon men continually, just 
as the sun is pouring light and heat continually upon 
the earth. The idea of continuity is rather lost in 
our version. The word “cometh” in the original is 
not the present tense alone, but the present tense and 
the present participle combined, and the meaning is 
“keeps coming and coming.” All good and perfect 
gifts keep coming and coming in a perpetual stream, 
just as light and warmth keep coming and coming 
in a perpetual stream from the sun. 

Yet light and heat are very variable on the earth’s 
surface. There is much darkness and much cold. 
Why? The variability is not in the sun, but always 
at or near the surface of the earth itself—clouds that 
have risen up from below and intercepted the light— 
some vast mountain range which casts a deep shadow 
and from its icy summit sends down chilly blasts on 
those who dwell beneath. Or it may be simply the 
turning away of the earth from the sun which is the 
cause. Remember, it is always the earth that turns 
away from the sun, never the sun that turns away 
from the earth. It may be only a partial turning 
away, as in the winter season here, when the sun is 
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ar down from the meridian, and consequently storms 
and fogs prevail, and the verdure of summer disap- 
pears. Or it may bea turning away altogether, such 
as results in the darkness of night, or such as is found 
in those high latitudes where the night lasts on and 
on, until the whole land is locked in the icy embrace 
of death. 

In the same way we may often trace the darker 
experiences of life to influences which originate in and 
around ourselves : clouds of unbelief, mountain ranges 
of sin. Or we are in darkness simply because we 
have turned away from the “Father of lights,’ — 
turned away, it may be in part, so that He is no 
longer in the meridian, and winter influences are 
about us; or it may be altogether, so that, like the 
people in the Arctic regions, who during their winter 
are left entirely without the sun, we do not see His 
face at all, and are left under the power of darkness. 
But our variableness and the shadows which are the 
result of our turning away from Him, do not affect 
the great and blessed truth that He is the “ Father 
of lights, with whom there is no variableness, nor 
shadow of turning,” and that all good and perfect 
gifts keep coming and coming from Him, flowing out 
in a perpetual stream from His great heart of love, 
and from the infinite treasury of His grace. Such 
is the thought which flashes like a sudden inspiration 
into the mind of the author of this epistle. We see 
at once that it has a very much wider application 
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than to the subject of temptation out of which it has 
risen. 

It is from God that all the light of natural religion 
has come, From Him comes the light of reason and 
the light of conscience in the heart of man. From 
Him has come all that is good and true in all the 
religions of heathenism, while all that is false and 
untrue has sprung from below. And the differences 
between different nations are not due to any variable- 
ness or partiality in God, not at all. “God is no 
respecter of persons”; and, accordingly, “in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him.” It was the nations that 
turned away from God, never God that turned away 
from the nations. 

When God chose the Jewish people, we are not to 
suppose He cut off all rays of light from the other 
nations and restricted them to this one race. There 
was no cutting off from any. Only, men everywhere 
were raising up barriers, interposing obstructions, 
turning farther and farther away from the Source of 
light, and going deeper and deeper into the shadow 
of darkness and death. Then it was that, if one 
might be allowed the expression, He took special 
pains with one nation to remove the obstacles and 
keep them out of the way, so that there should be 
at least one spot where the rays of truth were not 
hindered from giving life. Israel was indeed an 
oasis in the desert. But the sun shines on oasis and 
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desert alike. The rain-cloud that passes over does 
not single out the one and pass by the other. “God 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
The variableness and shadows of turning have never 
been with Him. He is the Father of lights always, 
everywhere, to all: the Father of darkness never, 
nowhere, to none. Is it not a blessed thing, amid 
all the darkness that surrounds us here, to know that 
though it cannot exist without His permission, it is 
not of Him, it is not congenial to Him, it does not 
represent His purpose concerning us His children? 
It is with no “prince of darkness,’ but with the 
“Father of lights” we have to do. 

Does not all this lend additional emphasis to the 
urgent entreaties addressed to us throughout the 
Word of God to separate ourselves from the kingdom 
of darkness and come to the Father of lights—to 
cease following our own natural inclinations, which 
are too apt to lead us away from God and from His 
light, and to follow Him who came in the name of 
the Father of lights to save us, and who proclaims 
aloud in our hearing : “I am the light of the world ; 
he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but 
have the light of life”? 


We must now glance at another application which 
seems to be in view in this passage. We have been 
dwelling on the thought of God as the “ Father of 
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lights” in its reference to good and evil influences. 
Let us now think of its application to pleasant and 
painful experiences. If we go a little farther back 
we shall see that these also are in the inspired 
writer's mind. See verses 9 and 10: “Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted: 
but the rich, in that he is made low: because as the 
flower of the grass he shall pass away.” It is true 
in the region of joy and sorrow, as well as in that of 
temptation, that God is the Father of lights, of lights 
only. We cannot deny, indeed, that it is He who 
sends us our sorrows as well as our joys. But in a 
very different way. He sends us our blessings with 
all His heart. He keeps sending blessings direct 
from His gracious hand, which is always open liber- 
ally to supply His creatures’ wants. On the other 
hand, “He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of men.” 

Many of our afflictions can be seen to come, not 
directly from God, but indirectly because of our sins, 
which intercept the light that otherwise would always 
stream upon us. Often, too, we may look upon God’s 
dealing with us as a shading of the light from our 
weak eyes; and surely He is none the less the 
Father of lights, that He sometimes tempers His 
rays to our weakness, Then it sometimes hap- 
pens that what seems to us darkness is not really 
dark. We see as it were the under side of the cloud, 
which is turned towards earth and away from. the 
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sun, and it seems very dark. But if we could look 
upon the upper side of it, and we do sometimes 
discover a little fringe of it—the silver or the gold 
lining as we call it—we should see it all radiant with 
heavenly glory. Some time ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a very splendid sight. It was what 
the Swiss call the Nebel Meer, or cloud sea. I was 
on the top of the Faulhorn, and while it was per- 
fectly clear towards the high mountains, on the side 
of the plains there was one continuous sea of cloud 
beneath, stretching away to the farthest verge of the 
horizon. But seen from a height above, and out of 
a heaven that was dazzling in its brightness, that sea 
of cloud was a sea of glory! So would it be on the 
very darkest, dreariest day if only we could rise high 
enough to look down on the clouds from above. So 
will it be with us on earth, in proportion as we rise 
together with Christ and sit with Him in heavenly 
places. 

“ The Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife bare 
unto David, and it was very sick,” so sick that in a 
little while the little darling died. Does that look 
like the Father of lights? Was it not a dark deed? 
It seemed so at first to David, and the same sad 
thought has come to many sorrowful fathers and 
mothers who have passed through the same experi- 
ence in every generation. But look back to it now. 
Was it not in mercy to the child? Was it not in 
mercy to the father? And was there not mercy in 
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it to an innumerable company of fathers and mothers 
who should afterwards be enlightened and comforted 
by the believing words of the stricken parent? After 
the dark cloud, which seemed so black at the time, 
had just passed over his head far enough to let him 
catch a little of the glory of its upper edge, listen to 
him: “While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 
wept: for I said, Who can tell whether God will be 
_ gracious to me, that the child may live? But now 
he is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring 
him back again? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not. return to me” (2 Sam. xii, 22, 23). Ah, yes: 
if we could read God’s dealing with us in the light 
of eternity we should see, what now we can only 
believe, that “all the paths of the Lord are mercy 
and truth,” that in all He does it still remains true 
that He is “the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, nor shadow of turning.’ The time is 
coming when we shall see the truth as well as the 
beauty of what the late Horace Bushnell said a short 
time before his death: “I cannot think that God has 
let any shadow fall on us but the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

It may help us here to distinguish between the 
good and the perfect gifts. All God’s gifts are good, 
Affliction itself, in so far as it comes from the hand 
of God, is good. But afflictions, though they may be 
good gifts, are never perfect gifts. They come as 
good gifts, to prepare us forthe perfect gifts God has 
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in store. They are sent from heaven as heavenly 
messengers, angels of light from the Father of lights, 
to prepare us for the time “when that which is per- 
fect is come.” Then all God’s gifts will be not only 
good but perfect. Then there will be nothing what- 
ever to interrupt the ceaseless flow of His infinite love 
and liberality. “There shall be no night there ; for 
the glory of God shall lighten it, and the Lamb 
(God’s unspeakable gift) shall be the light thereof.” 


Let us close with a word to those who are disposed 
to turn away from God. Why do you wish to turn 
away? It must be because you do not understand 
Him. You do not know how good and kind He 
is, how He longs to pour out His treasures upon 
you, to bestow good and perfect gifts upon you, even 
as the sun pours out his rays at noontide. And all 
that hinders your receiving His blessings is that you 
turn away from Him or keep mountains of sin and 
clouds of unbelief between you and Him. Will you 
not look at Him as He is presented to you here, as 
the Father of lights, with whom there is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning, and who keeps sending 
forth good and perfect gifts to all who will receive 
them? Only give Him your confidence: open your 
heart to Him, and He will shine in it. The heavenly 
light will no doubt reveal some black spots there, of 
which you were not aware, or at all events you did 
not know how black they were; but surely it is 
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better to know the worst, if by knowing the worst 
perfect recovery may be assured. Surely you are 
not of those who love the darkness rather than the 
light because their deeds are evil. Open up every- 
thing to God, and He will show Himself the “ Father 
of lights” by taking all the darkness away. Then 
will the Holy Spirit take possession of your heart, 
and make it bright and joyful. 

May God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, shine in all our hearts, to give us the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ! 





**And this is the sign unto you; Ye Shake find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.” —Zwke ii. 12, R.V. 
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THE SIGN: A BABE 


Vee are in the revised version two very slight 
changes in this sentence which make a won- 
derful difference in the sense, greatly increasing the 
suggestiveness of words already full of suggestion. 
One chief fault in the old version is the want of pre- 
cision in the use of the articles, and there is no more 
striking illustration of it than the one before us. 
The former translation was, “ This shall be a sign unto 
you ; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes,” whereas it should be, “This shall be the 
sign unto you; Ye shall find a babe.” Let us with 
some care note the difference. “ This shall be a sign” 
suggests the idea that it was one out of many ; 
whereas, when you read “ This shall be zhe sign,” 
it singles it out from all other circumstances, sum- 
mons us as it were to dwell on it, to think over it 
to attach the very greatest importance to it. Now 
look at the other article and see how much is gained 
by the opposite change from the definite to the 
indefinite, If it had been “ye shall find the babe,” 
e7 
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there is nothing more suggested than the point- 
ing out what babe among all other babes then in 
Bethlehem is referred to. But read with the in- 
definite article and see what new meaning and power 
in the words. The angel had just announced to 
them “a Saviour, Christ the Lord.” And now, how 
are they to recognise this wonderful Saviour, this 
Christ so long expected, this Lord to whom their 
homage and adoration are due—what is to be the 
sign? “ This shall be the sign unto you; Ye shall 
find—a babe!” In the one case the idea suggested 
is the very ordinary one, “you shall find the babe 
you are looking for in such and such a condition” ; 
in the other case the idea conveyed is the most ex- 
traordinary and suggestive one, “ye shall find the 
Saviour you are looking for, Christ the Lord, in the 
form of a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger.” 

This, we are well aware, puts the mystery of the 
incarnation in the most offensive light to those whom 
the Saviour called “the wise and prudent.” The 
mystery of “God manifest in the flesh” is offensive 
enough to them at the very best; but when the 
flesh in which the Divine was manifest is reduced to 
the compass of a babe’s, it is almost exasperating. It 
seems to them like the veductio ad absurdum of the 
Christian faith. The offence of the manger becomes 
even worse than the offence of the cross. But the 
sacred writers are as little afraid of the one as of the 
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other. There is no veiling of the weakness of our 
Lord’s. expiring humanity; and there is just as 
little disposition to veil the weakness at the begin- 
ning of that wonderful life as at the end of it. Ac- 
cordingly, not only is the fact of His helpless infancy, 
with its poverty-stricken surroundings, honestly men- 
tioned, but special attention is called to it. Instead 
of the tone of apology, which to a superficial thinker 
might have seemed natural, it is claimed as the very 
signature of Heaven itself: “This shall be the sign 
unto you ; Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger.” 

Let us then be as honest and fearless as the 
evangelist himself. It is to be frankly acknowledged 
that the first impression made on our minds is a 
sense of incongruity ; as if the humiliation—the cynic 
would say degradation—were too great to be credible. 
But on calmer and deeper thought it will become 
more and more apparent that if the Word were to 
be made flesh so as to dwell among us, it must be 
through the gate of helpless infancy that He enter ; 
and that if He is to be the Friend of man, reaching 
down to the poorest and lowliest, it must be through 
the strait and narrow gate of poverty that He come 
into the world to bless it. In fact the more we really 
think on the subject, the more we shall be convinced 
that to the thoughtful mind this was indeed the very 
sign: “A babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger.” 
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The truth is, if we analyze the notion of incongruity 
we have been speaking of, the offence of the manger 
as we have called it, we shall find that it is due to a 
certain vulgarity of thought and feeling from which 
we are not yet civilized enough to be altogether free. 
Let us illustrate what we mean in a very familiar 
way. Some time ago the Lady of the Viceroy of 
India was opening an exhibition in Burmah. There 

-were present very many Burmese ladies of rank, 
arrayed in finery and loaded with jewels. When the 
representative of our Queen entered, plainly attired, 
without any conspicuous pomp of barbaric pearl and 
gold, they were sadly disappointed, and thought it 
could not be “the great lady.” Was it not perfectly 
natural from their point of view? They were not 
educated enough to look beneath the mere exterior ; 
they had yet to learn that finery and jewels do not 
constitute a great lady: that true greatness is not 
such as can be exhibited to the vulgar eye. 

We have gone pretty far down the scale of civili- 
zation for an illustration,so as to set as vividly as 
possible before the mind the nature of the mistake we 
are dealing with. Perhaps it may be as well to take 
another illustration which will show the very same 
blunder, in a way that will come home even to those 
who are too refined to be in the least danger of 
mistaking jewellery for a sign of greatness. Recall 
the mission of the prophet Samuel to the family of 
Jesse in Bethlehem to anoint a king. It was really 
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much the same as that of the shepherds: for he, as 
well as they, was sent to Bethlehem to find the 
Messiah, the Anointed of the Lord. Let us see then 
how he went about it (1 Sam. xvi. 5). “And he 
sanctified Jesse and his sons, and called them to the 
sacrifice, And it came to pass, when they were come, 
that he looked on Eliab, and said, Surely the Lord’s 
anointed is before Him.” Now mark well what fol- 
lows: “But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not 
on his countenance, or on the height of his stature ; 
because I have refused him: for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” And 
what was the issue? One after another of the 
stalwart sons was passed by until they came to little 
David, the baby of the family, so little thought of 
that they did not even call him to the sacrifice ; so 
that Samuel, it will be remembered, was perplexed 
when the last young man passed and there was no 
sign. And he said unto Jesse, “ Are here all thy 
children? And he said, There remaineth yet the 
youngest. And Samuel said, Send and fetch him” ; 
and when he came, the sign was given, “ The Lord 
said: Arise, anoint him; for this is he.” Now let 
us confess—is there not enough of weakness in us 
to sympathise both with Samuel and with Jesse, in 
expecting that, of course, the Lord’s anointed must 
be found among those that looked like it, and that 
the very last thing to be looked for was that the mere 
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boy, regarded at home of so little consequence that 
they did not think it worth while to call him in on an 
occasion of so great interest—that the boy, the baby 
of the family, should be the very one whom the 
great prophet was sent to anoint as the future king? 
Suppose now that David had been not a boy only 
but a mere baby, would it have altered the case? 
Would there have been really any more incongruity 
-in Samuel’s selection and anointing of him? Ap- 
parently there would have been; but really there 
would not. 

“The child is father of the man” ; and to him who 
looketh not on the outward appearance, but on the 
heart, who looks through the environing flesh to the 
life it environs, the tiny germ has already in it all the 
beauty and the glory of the full-blown flower. Be- 
sides, it is only to the shallowest mind that it occurs 
to suppose that there is any less distance between 
God and the largest man, than between God and the 
smallest child. There is, there cannot but be, mystery 
in “God manifest in the flesh”; but if once it be 
allowed as a possible thing at all that the Spirit of 
God should dwell in a human form, and animate a 
human life, the difficulty is not at all increased by 
taking the form at its smallest, and the life in its 
germinal stage. | 


So far, we have been only meeting the objections 
of those with whom the offence of the manger has 
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not yet ceased. It is time we were trying to see the 
real meaning and value of the sign. We have seen 
that it is only to those who will judge after the out- 
ward appearance that the angel’s sign seems so 
inappropriate as to be no sign at all. Let us now 
try to look at it as the angel did, and as, taught by 
the angel, the humble shepherds did, that we may 
see it as the very signature of heaven. 

On this great subject—for it is a great subject—a 
few thoughts, briefly and rapidly presented, are all 
we can hope to reach ; and— 

(1) Child-life is nearest heaven. According to out- 
ward appearance baby-life is at the bottom of the 
scale. Measured by bigness, physical and intellectual, 
it is farthest from the empyrean. But the measures 
of heaven, remember, are not measures of bigness ; 
and, according to the measures of heaven, child-life is 
not at the bottom of the scale of humanity, but clear 
at the top. We need not remind our readers of our 
Lord’s own utterances on this subject—how, for in- 
stance, when‘asked, “ Who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven?” He “took a little child, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said to them, Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, i 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
and many other such like things said He. 

Wordsworth’s most famous poem is full of this 
thought. If it is not quite clear in the memory, a 
few lines will serve to recall it:— 
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“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close s 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows,— 
He sees it in his joy ; ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day,” 


That is a sad view of human life, we admit ; and it 
need not bea true one now that Christ has come, 
and made it possible to keep the fresh child-life of the 
heart, along with the “years that bring the philosophic 
mind.” But for those who will not have the new 
heart, for those who will not have the Eternal Life 
which keeps fresh with the changing years, the Life 
on which custom does not lie with a weight heavy as 
frost—for such it is sadly true; and we have only to 
look about us to see evidence of it everywhere. How 
many angel faces do you see among grown-up people? 
But look at the children. There is scarcely one of 
them that is not a cherub. Ay, even in the slums, 
where the environment is not only poor but hideous, 
you will see fresh angel faces ; but, alas, alas! in a 
very few years the angel will be all gone out of them. 
Take man as a sinner, and the life of his childhood 
is, as Wordsworth puts it, “ his being’s height”; and 
therefore it was not at its lowest, but at its highest, 
that the Lord of Glory entered our feeble humanity ; 
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and, in this point of view, we can see something of 
the profound meaning of the angel’s word to the 
shepherds: “This shall be the sign unto you; Ye 
shall find a babe!” The humiliation will be not 
less, but greater, when that Face shall be marred 
and scarred, furrowed with thought and pain. The 
heavenly light will never leave that Eye; but the 
lines of care must take even from that Face the 
angel lustre of its infancy. 


(2) The sign is most appropriate, because it makes 
it evident that the Saviour of the world meets us at 
the extremity of our weakness and helplessness. If, 
so far as the inner life is concerned, the Saviour en- 
tered humanity at its highest point, so far as the 
environment of the life is concerned, He entered it at 
its very lowest. What is more helpless than an in- 
fant? And when was infant more destitute than the 
Babe in the manger at Bethlehem? Had the anointed 
Saviour entered the world miraculously as a full-grown 
man, suddenly springing into being like the fabled 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, or that other from 
the foam of the sea at Cythera—had this been the 
manner of His entrance, where would have been the 
Gospel for the children? And where would have 
been the Gospel for the poor? How could we ever 
have believed Him to be “bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh”? And how could we have been 
assured of a Brother’s sympathy ? 
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Or even if, while condescending to enter our human 
life through the same humble gateway of infancy 
and childhood as all the rest of us, He had been 
born in the purple, in royal state, with the entrance 
to His chamber guarded against all vulgar intrusion, 
what would these shepherds of Bethlehem have 
thought of it? How would they have felt about it? 
Could they have imagined, or in any way have 
_ brought themselves to realize, that He was a Saviour 
for them? Had these been the conditions of the 
birth, the angel would have had to leave out of his 
announcement two little words, which, though very 
small, are, like many other little things, of the very 
greatest moment—the words “¢o you.” But as things 
are he can put them in, and does put them in; and 
not only so, but manages to get them in twice, and 
the second time with a special significance, which, 
from the point of view we have now reached, will be 
readily appreciated : “There is born ¢o you this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord ; and this is the sign wxto you; Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger.” 

See, then, that in these facts, indicating the 
extremity of weakness (a babe all wrapped in 
swaddling clothes), and the extremity of want 
(lying in a manger), there was the guarantee that 
the salvation was for all; for if it reached down to 
the very extremity of human want and weakness, 
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surely all must be included. Hence not only the 
important “to you,” but the still more important “to 
all people ” depended on it: “ Fear not: for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” Surely nothing could be more appro- 
priate as a sequel to such an announcement than the 
words before us: “ This shall be the sign unto you” 
—the sign that the Saviour is for you, the sign that 
the Saviour is for all, rich and poor, young and old, 
_ strong and weak—literally “all people.” 


(3) One thought more. The swaddling clothes 
and the manger were the sign of our Lord’s humilia- 
tion. They stood for the whole course of self-denial 
which marked that holy life throughout, until the 
cruel cross finished what the lowly manger had 
begun. Now this self-abnegation was the special 
signature of heaven in the life of Jesus. 

Not His miracles. These are not to be under- 
valued. But even in His mighty deeds it is not the 
marvel of them, but the love and mercy which find 
expression in them, to which the sacred historians 
specially turn their readers’ thoughts. There was a 
revelation of Divine power and wisdom in the life 
of Jesus ; but that was not the great revealing. The 
great revealing was the revealing of the Father's 
love. Now that love could not be really revealed to 
man apart from the humble, lowly life of which the 
manger birth was the fitting portal. Even to have 
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lived in state and splendour on the earth would have 
been a humiliation for the Son of God; but it would 
not have been such a humiliation as would have 
revealed His love zo men. Angels might have seen 
and wondered at the sacrifice; but men could not 
have seen it. And it was necessary that men should 
see it. We must see into the heart of Jesus to get a 
glimpse of the heart of God. But what opportunity 
-could we have had of seeing into His heart if He 
had led what we generally understand by a royal 
life on earth, had He been surrounded by admirers 
ready to fulfil, or even to anticipate, every wish ?>—He 
might have loved us all the same, but pe would 
have been the evidence ? 

Ah! little did His enemies know that in doing 
Him shame they were showing forth His glory—that 
they were laying all future generations under obliga- 
tions for revealings of that heart of love which would 
not have been possible without their cruelty. Oh! 
ye cruel scribes and Pharisees, we thank you; ye 
fickle multitudes, we thank you; Judas, we thank 
thee ; Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate, we thank you all; for 
it was your cruel treatment that let us all see the 
Divine glory of our Lord, the glory of His heart, the 
glory of His love. Ye mocking murderers that in- 
sulted Him in His last agonies, we thank you too; for 
if it had not been for you we could not have Heard 
the heavenly music of that holy prayer: “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
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It is not the miracles, therefore, that show us most 
of the Divine Glory in the life of Jesus ; it is not the 
transfiguration scene ; it is not the voice from heaven, 
saying, “This is My beloved Son”; it is not even 
the resurrection and ascension—it is the Love, the 
love in sorrow, the love in utter self-denial, that runs 
all through that life of God upon the earth; the self- 
denying love, of which, in His entrance into the 
world, this was the sign: “A babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.” No, we 
are not ashamed of the manger; we will not hide 
away the swaddling clothes; we accept the sign, we 
glory in it, we know from it, and from that holy life 
of which it was the lowly portal, that “ God is love,” 
and we rejoice in the assurance of which it was the 
sign, that unto us, and unto all people, there was 
born in Bethlehem that day a Saviour who is Christ 
the Lord. 


And it is our prayer that He who, by His birth at 
Bethlehem, brought the life of heaven into humanity 
may bring that heavenly life into the soul of each 
one who reads these lines. Little children, you may 
be God’s children, and you are, if only you love 
Christ, as we hope you do. One of the great Fathers 
of the Church once said, and his words are very true 
as well as beautiful: “The Son of God became a 
child among the children in order that childhood 
might be made holy.” Young men and women, you 
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are developing rapidly in many ways; but see to it 
that you have in you that fresh life which never 
grows old, which takes delight in that which is pure 
and lovely, and will come as freshly to you when 
you are old, or after you are dead, as it does now. 
Oh, see to it that, with the manly and womanly 
frame, and the maturing mind, you have the lowly, 
loving, simple heart, open to God, and truth, and 
heaven. Men and women, old and middle-aged as 
well as young, we hope you know what it is to have 
within you a well of water springing up ever fresh 
unto eternal life; but, if not, there is a Gospel of 
Christmas joy even for you; for, however far you 
may be from the “heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy”—however people may say of you that 
“never for him do the hinges turn of the ivory 
gate and golden,” there is hope for you, there is 
hope for all—only let the holy child Jesus be formed 
within you let the Spirit of the living God quicken 
your dead souls, and you will be born again fresh as 
an infant, and the golden gate of the kingdom of 
God, with its life unfading, shall be opened wide 
before you. 
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**Thou shalt call His name Jesus: for He shall save His people 
from their sins.” —Jatz, i, 21. 


VII 
THE STRONG NAME 


“|e memorable words take us back to a 
short time before the birth of Christ. Things 
on earth and in Judea were moving on in their usual 
routine. There was no thrill of excitement as if men 
expected some great event. But in the heavenly 
sphere there was a stir. “There was movement and 
holy ecstasy in the upper air, and angels seem, like 
birds in spring, to have flown hither and thither in 
songful mood, dipping their white wings into our 
atmosphere, just touching the earth or glancing along 
its surface, as sea-birds skim the surface of the sea. 

Like a beam of light striking through some 
orifice, they shine upon Zacharias in the Temple. 
As the morning light finds the flowers, so found they 
the mother of Jesus. To the shepherds’ eyes they 
filled the midnight arch like auroral beams, but not 
as silently, for they sang, more marvellously than 
when ‘the morning stars sung together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’” ? 


1 Beecher’s Lzfe of Christ. 
108 
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Was it not most appropriate that the first mention 
of the precious name of Jesus should be by angel 
voices? His coming had been foretold by all the 
prophets, but not one of them had told the very 
name by which He should be known. This was re- 
served for the time of the Advent, so that the name, 
as well as He who was to bear it, should come out of 
Heaven from God. To Mary in the day, to Joseph 
in the night, an angel comes, to tell the wondrous 
story, and name the blessed Name. 

Let us transport ourselves back to that early dawn, 
and try, if possible, to look at that name with the 
freshness of the morning light upon it. Tous now 
it is so much a thing of course that the Messiah 
should have the name Jesus, that we are apt to take 
it for granted, without stopping to look particularly 
into it. After a name has passed into current use, it 
is simply accepted as the most convenient way of 
distinguishing one person from another; but when 
the name is first given, it is not generally regarded as 
a matter of pure indifference what it should be. As 
a rule, it is a question of considerable interest, and 
in some cases of no little difficulty. In this case it 
was evidently treated as of very great importance. 
It is not left to the fancy of Mary, or of her be- 
trothed husband. God Himself sends His angel to 
each separately, to signify what name His Son should 
bear. “Thou shalt call His name Jesus.” 

The name was not a new one. Had it been new, 
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it would have been empty and barren of suggestion. 
It would have been a bare name, without any light, 
or love, or life in it from the past. There is a warm 
human interest in an old familiar name, which is 
entirely wanting in any combination of letters, how- 
ever choice, that can be devised. 


In tracing the history of the name, we must go 
back to the time of Moses; and the first link in the 
chain of association is supplied in the statement : 
“Moses called Oshea, the son of Nun, Jehoshua.” 
The word Oshea means “salvation,” and the enlarg- 
ing of it to Jehoshua gave prominence to the idea of 
God in it, “the salvation of Jehovah.” The giving 
of this name to young Oshea, then, gave expression 
to the thought in the mind of Moses, that God would 
in His own time use him as a great deliverer, a 
mighty captain of salvation for His people. How 
the event justified the prophet’s expectation we all 
know. The full form Jehoshua was soon contracted 
to Joshua, and later on to Jeshua, becoming in Greek 
(which has no letter corresponding to sh, and there- 
fore must use s as the nearest equivalent) Jesus. 

The only other Joshua or Jeshua who was famous 
in Old Testament history was the son of Josedech, 
the high priest of the restoration after the Babylonish 
captivity, and (with Zerubbabel) the leader of the 
remnant saved from the captivity back to the land of 
promise from which they had been exiled. (See Ezra 
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lii., especially verses 2,9.) And it was not by acci- | 
dent that this high priest of the restoration had the 
name Joshua or Jeshua. It was expressly arranged 
that in his person and work there should be a fore- 
shadowing of the person and work of the great High 
Priest of the restoration of all things. In proof of 
this we may refer to the following passage from 
Zechariah, one of the prophets of the restoration : 
“And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
. . . Gointo the house of Josiah the son of Zepha- 
niah, whither they are come from Babylon ; yea, take 
of them silver and gold, and make crowns, and set 
them upon the head of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, 
the high priest; and speak unto him, saying, Thus 
speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, Behold, the man 
whose name is the Branch; and he shall grow up out 
of his place, and he shall build the temple of the 
Lord : even he shall build the temple of the Lord ; 
and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne: and the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both.” 


We find then that our Joshua or Jesus was the 
third of the name. The first Joshua was Israel’s 
captain at their first settlement in the land of promise 
after the bondage in Egypt; the second Joshua was 
Israel’s high priest at their second settlement in the 
land of promise after the bondage in Babylon ; and 
as such they were both typical of the great “ Captain 
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of our salvation,” and “High Priest of our pro- 
fession,” who comes to deliver us from a far more 
bitter bondage than that of Egypt or Babylon, and 
to lead us into a far more lovely land than Canaan, 
and bring us as worshippers into a far grander temple 
than that stately building which was erected in Jeru- 
salem under the supervision of the son of Josedech. 
Joshua the third is Joshua the Great: the true 
Jehoshua, bringing to us, and to all who will receive 
it, the very salvation of God. “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus: for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” 

But was this really a greater thing to do? It is 
clear from the history which follows that the people 
of the time did not think so. They would have 
much preferred a great political or military leader, to 
rescue them from the Roman yoke, as Joshua the son 
of Nun had wrested the land from the Canaanites ; 
or if a priest, then a military priest like Jeshua son 
of Josedech, presiding over a host of men who did 
their building every one with his sword girded at his 
side, while the trumpeter stood by ready to sound 
the battle alarm. A sad disappointment it was to 
the people when they found that the new Joshua was 
one who came not to lead them against Canaanites, 
or Persians, or Romans, but to lead them against the 
great enemy of all men, Sin. It was really a far 
greater enterprise, immeasurably greater; but they 
could not, or rather perhaps they would not, see it. 
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It is the same, alas! with the majority of people 
still. Any little war in the remotest part of the 
earth is of far more interest to the average reader of 
the daily newspapers than the most important news 
that can be given of the varying fortunes of the great 
war of Christ and His people against sin. A bill to 
enfranchise two millions of our countrymen may not 
indeed command more attention than it deserves, but 
is it not strange that many people who show such 
great interest in the political enfranchisement of a 
portion of the people should show little or no interest 
in the moral and spiritual and eternal enfranchise- 
ment of all the men, women, and children in the 
land? for that and nothing less is the work which the 
Captain of Salvation sets before Him. In a time of 
depression of trade, what eager listeners would any 
one find who could throw light on its causes, and so 
help to suggest a remedy for the pressure felt 
throughout the land. Anything at all that would 
improve, however slightly or temporarily, the out- 
ward circumstances of the people would be regarded 
as of transcendent interest and importance. Here 
again I do not say that it is not right and proper to 
give the most earnest heed to anything that might be 
proposed in that direction. But it does seem strange 
that, when every one knows that siz is the root of all 
our evils, that it is an enemy a thousand times more 
formidable than commercial depression, so many en- 
lightened and intelligent, and not altogether selfish 
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people, should take so very little interest, or none at 
all, in the great work of Him whose name is known 
as Jesus, because He undertakes to save all people 
who will receive Him from their sins. 

The worldly people of these days are not one whit 
more sensible than the Jews of old. After all, it is 
human nature to prefer the very smallest improve- 
ment in that which is outward and temporal to the 
very greatest in that which is inward and spiritual. 
There are tens of thousands of people in this en- 
lightened England of ours who would immeasurably 
prefer salvation from a halfpenny of the income tax 
to salvation from all their sins. If the ambassadors 
of Christ could promise a reduction of taxes, however 
slight, or a rise in stocks, however small, how all their 
churches would be crowded; but when it is only 
salvation from sin, what is the use? 

It was evidently a thought of heaven, and not ot 
earth, which was enshrined in that name Jesus. It 
needed an angel from God to lift the grand old 
historic name to a new elevation, to guard thus early 
against the earthliness of Jewish and Gentile con- 
ceptions, and proclaim to all who would hear the 
heavenly message that the new leader had come to 
do for men what men needed, and always do need, 
most of all—to save them from their sins. There 
are those, of course, who cavil at the idea of an angel 
being sent to Mary or to Joseph, or to anybody else ; 
but manifestly such a message was sorely needed; 
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and the more we look into it, and consider how far 
before the thought of that time or even of this time 
it is, the more we see in it the signature of Heaven, 
the evidence that this was no mere dream of honest 
Joseph (who, though a kind and good man, was 
evidently not a soaring genius), but a veritable word 
from Heaven: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus: for 
He shall save His people from their sins.” 


But while we strive to rise to the grandeur of the 
new interpretation of the name, we must not lose the 
old historic associations. We must not forget that 
Joshua the third is in the higher spiritual sphere 
what Joshua the first and second were in the lower 
earthly sphere. There are many who take with 
them what may be called the softer side of the pre- 
cious name, and leave behind them, and so lose sight 
of, its grand heroic import. We sing, “How sweet 
the name of Jesus sounds,” and we do well; but if 
we forget how grand, how trumpet-like, it ought to 
sound, we do not well. Read the history of Joshua 
the first, and what is the keynote of it? “Be strong 
and very courageous.” And strength and courage 
were not less needed ‘in the days of Joshua the son 
of Josedech. And not only not less, but still more, 
are strength and courage needed on the part of those 
who would be followers of Joshua the Son of God, 
our Prophet, Priest, and King, the Captain of our 
Salvation. Ss 


~ 
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It may be that the too great prominence given to 
the softer side may be one reason why many young 
men hold aloof from the cause of Christ. It may 
not be the want of manliness on their part after all 
—it may be because they have not had sufficiently 
brought before them the manliness of Christ, and the 
supreme need of strength and courage on the part of 
His followers. Here is where much of the strength 
of the “Salvation Army” lies. We may object, to 
their methods; but their spirit is what we all need. 
We who preach the truth ought to appeal more than 
we do to the heroic and soldierly and noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice in redeemed human nature; and our 
people, our young people especially, ought to re- 
spond. “Ye that are men, now serve Him, against 
unnumbered foes.’ We need not ask our young 
friends to put on uniform, but we do ask them in 
Jesus’ name to show the same spirit which leads so 
many in the Salvation Army to brave the scorn of 
those who despise Christ and mock at all that is holy. 
We do ask them to take their stand as followers of 
Christ, whatever their companions may say, and 
however much any craven spirit there may be in 
them may tty to hinder them. We ask them to 
sacrifice their laziness and love of ease, their selfish- 
néss,—whatever there be that hinders them from join- 
ing themselves to Him who is the Grandest Hero of 
all history. Come, and confess Christ, and take a 
share in the great enterprise of helping in the name 
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of Jesus to save men, women, and children from their — 
sins ! 


It is of great importance to remember that Joshua 
of the New Testament is like the Joshuas of the Old, 
in that He delivers us from present enemies, enemies 
now encompassing us. The Canaanites, Hittites, 
Hivites, Girgashites, Perizzites, and Jebusites were 
very real and very present enemies, and the de- 
struction of them under the leadership of Joshua 
was very real. In the same way the enemies of our 
souls from which our Saviour promises to deliver us 
are real and present and pressing. The tendency 
in past times has been to dwell too exclusively 
on the guilt of sin, and the punishment of sin— 
the guilt being regarded rather as a dark shadow 
than as a real substantial fact, and the punishment 
being regarded as something future from which it 
was a possible thing to be saved without a real salva- 
tion from that in the present which brings the 
punishment. Now observe, it is not guilt, nor is it 
punishment that is here spoken of: it is sz. It is 
true that salvation from sin carries with it as a matter 
of course the removal of guilt, and of all fear of 
punishment; but to suppose that there can be de- 
liverance from guilt and from punishment without 
salvation from sz is a delusion and a snare. It is 
true that in addition to the very real enemies of 
our souls which we call temptations, meeting us at 
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very onward step, there are what may be called the 

ghosts of former sins thronging from the past and 
pointing with fleshless fingers to the coming retribu- 
tion: and it isa great thing that with the salvation 
from the actual sins of the present, Christ also sets 
us free from all the ghosts which haunt the night of 
Memory and people the future of Fear. But that is, 
as it were, an incidental part of His work ; ¢he work 
He has on hand is our deliverance from such present 
pressing enemies as selfishness, lust, pride, unholy 
ambition, avarice, evil habits, and all other sins to 
which we are tempted. - 

If these are not being subdued in us, nothing is 
being done. If we are not in process, at least, of 
being saved from these, we are not saved at all. His 
name is called Jesus because He saves His people 
trom their sins. The sins may not be quite exter- 
minated, as the Canaanites were not; but this arises, 
not from any failure in the leader, but for want of 
thorough-going faithfulness on the part of the people. 
Let it not be forgotten that Christ is able and willing 
to save us from all our sins, if only we will give our- 
selves up entirely to Him to work His blessed will. 
But allowing for shortcoming in this regard, allowing 
for as much shortcoming as there was on the part of 
those who followed Joshua the first, there ought to be 
as real and decisive victories over the sins that beset 
us as marked the campaign of Israel against their 
Canaanitish foes. If, then, there are any who sup- 
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pose themselves to be followers of Jesus, and yet 
have gained no victories over their spiritual foes, it is 
right to tell them that they are deceiving themselves ; 
for the Jesus whom they suppose themselves to be 
following is one who saves His people from their 
sins, and if they are not being saved from sin, what 
proof have they that they are His at all? 

In the same way Joshua the second did not only 
give to the captives in Babylon the assurance that 
some time or other they would be brought back to 
their own land, and permitted to worship in a new 
temple ; he actually /ed them back and set them to 
work to build the temple, and saw the work finished 
and worship restored before he ceased from his 
labours. So also our leader does not merely promise 
us a heaven of holiness and joy in the far-off future, 
but gives us a very decided earnest of it now— 
enough at all events to afford us some idea of what 
the rest and peace and holiness of heaven will be. 
And He gives us, moreover, a share in the great 
work of building the spiritual temple, of which the 
temple building in the time of Jeshua was a type. 
In nothing does the Joshua of the New Testament 
fall short of those who bore the name in the Old. 
Wherever He differs from them it is always for the 
better, never and not at all for the worse. 


There is a sweetness and tenderness in the Greek - 
“Jesus,” which is wanting in the old Hebrew 
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“Joshua.” This new tenderness was added to all 
that was grand and noble in the old associations of 
the name. And because it was a new thing it has 
therefore attracted special attention. And inasmuch 
as the sympathy and tenderness of Christ are those 
qualities which come most home to the sad and 
weary, and moreover as it is from the night of sorrow 
that most of our best and most sacred songs have 
come, it has come to pass that the tender and sym- 
pathetic side of the character of Christ has been 
brought too exclusively into such prominence as song 
alone can give. Blessed be God for these songs of 
the night; and blessed be that Name for all its 
tender and sympathetic associations. Let them 
never be forgotten, but most sacredly cherished—our 
time of sorrow and of darkness is coming, and we 
shall need them too. But let us not forget that the 
name which, we trust, will be very precious to us in 
our days of weakness ought to be just as stirring in 
our days of strength. It is the grandest, strongest, 
noblest name in history. It is above every name in 
strength as well as in beauty, and therefore let us 
bring our strength to it, let us show some heroism 
for Him who showed such heroism for us; let us 
regard it as the crown of all that is noble within us 
to be faithful followers of the mightiest leader of 
men that ever lived on earth. 


“All hail the ower of Jesu’s name !’ 


ever ee 
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‘¢ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 
‘* Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 
‘Woman, behold thyson!” . . . ‘* Behold thy mother!” 


“¢ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 


“© TJ thirst.” 
‘*Tt is finished !” 


“Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit.” 


VUl 
THE SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS 


ET me ask you to join with me in a brief and 
simple meditation on the dying sayings of our 
Lord and Saviour. There are seven of them; not 
very many for the length of time He suffered on the 
cross. It was natural that the most of that terrible 
time should be spent in silence. It may be that all 
His sayings were not reported, yet it is not likely 
that He said much more than is recorded. And, 
while His words were few, I am sure we shall all 
agree that they are just what we could have wished 
and expected such an One to say; they are emi- 
nently worthy of that wonderful life, and in perfect 
keeping with those lofty claims which He had so 
consistently urged. 

He claimed to be God’s representative to man, 
and man’s representative before God—the mediator 
between God and man: the Father’s advocate with 
us, our advocate with the Father. Let this twofold 
claim of His be our guide as we study His last 


words ; it will at all events give unity and connection 
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to our thoughts, which, with so varied a subject, 
might tend to diffuseness, and it may even throw 
some light into the depths of love and sorrow out 
of which these sacred utterances came. 


I 


He was silent as they nailed Him to the cross. 
To the scoffs and jeers and taunts with which the 
heartless crowd around Him tried to aggravate His 
sufferings He made no answer: “ He is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth.” 
The mocks and taunts proceed—how they must have 
wrung His heart! These must have pierced Him 
in a far tenderer part than did the nails. His was 
not only injured innocence, but injured love. “The 
iron entered into His soul.” At last He speaks— 
what will He say? 

We know what He did say: “ Father, forgive them, 
Jor they know not what they do.’ Now “what think 
ye of Christ?” “Whose son is He?” The Son of 
David only? Read the account of David’s dying 
words, and you will see another story. Is He not, 
must He not be, as He claims to be, the Son of 
God? Yes, it is the heart of God that is unfolded 
before us in these holy, blessed words. “God is 
love,” and it is because the Lord Jesus was indeed 
“the image of the invisible God” that He was able 
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to speak, not after the manner of men, but in so 
divine a way as this: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

It is as God’s representative to us that He utters 
this first word upon the cross; and what is the 
burden of the message it conveys? The same good 
news He has been publishing all His life: mercy for 
all, divine forgiveness for the chief of sinners, for- 
giveness spoken from the cross. “Behold the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 


I] 


The next word is spoken to the penitent thief. 
We call him the “penitent ” thief; but observe that 
his faith is quite as conspicuous as his penitence. It 
would almost seem as if at this particular moment 
this same thief was the only firm believer on the 
Saviour. The disciples had all forsaken Him and 
fled ; and, though one of them had at last recovered 
himself, and was now near the cross, and though the 
faithful women had kept close to Him through all 
that morning’s agony, yet it was tender human love 
rather than genuine faith which brought and kept 
them near. Even they seemed for the time to have 
given up as lost the cherished idea of the kingdom. 
They trusted it had been He who should have re- 
deemed Israel; but now that trust is being dissolved 
amid the agonies of the crucifixion. 
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Yet even in this last extremity the Son of God 
is not left without a witness. God is able even of 
the stones to raise up witnesses to His Son; so, 
when the disciples themselves are silent, a malefactor 
at His side is taught of Heaven to say: “ Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 
“There were many to call Him ‘Lord’ when He 
rose triumphant from the tomb; there is but one to 
call Him ‘Lord’ as He hangs dying on the cross.” 
[Notice here, by way of parenthesis, that no sooner 
is the voice of this new convert silenced in death 
than the witness is taken up by another quite un- 
likely person, the Roman centurion to wit, who said : 
“Truly this was the Son of God.”] The thief, then, 
is not only penitent, but believing; manifesting a 
faith quite wonderful in the deepest darkness of the 
world’s history, when unbelief was almost absolutely 
universal. “ Among the faithless, faithful only he” ; 
and to his penitent, believing prayer there comes this 
prompt and gracious answer: “ Verily I say unto 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Here, again, it is as God’s representative He 
speaks. And what is the message which comes to 
us? The burden of the last was mercy to all— 
Divine forgiveness for the chief of sinners spoken 
from the cross. The burden of this is, Heaven for 
the penitent and believing. No matter how sinful 
you have been, if you truly repent and heartily 
believe, as manifestly did this- man, there is heaven 
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for you—not after a long purgatory, but at once— 
the very day, the very hour you die. 

Remember, however, that here there is no en- 
couragement whatever to put off repentance and 
belief in Christ to a sick or dying bed. There is no 
evidence that this man had ever had the offer of 
mercy before, no evidence whatever that he had put 
the Saviour off from week to week and year to year, 
as some of you are doing. One of the last parables 
the Saviour spoke seems to have been spoken as a 
warning against this very temptation. The foolish 
virgins went to seek oil as soon as they heard of the 
bridegroom’s appearing ; and they got it too—but it 
was zoo date. And if the foolish virgins, though they 
obtained the oil at the last moment, were, nevet- 
theless, shut out, what think you will become of 
sinners who remain unmoved until their end seems 
near, and then, under pressure of fear, show some- 
thing like sorrow and profess something like faith ? 
While, then, we rejoice that for the truly penitent 
and believing heaven is sure, let us not forget what 
certainly the penitent thief did not forget, that “now 
is the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation.” 


Ill 


Nearly three hours have now passed away, and as 
yet the Saviour seems to have had no thought for 
Himself. He has prayed for His murderers, He has 
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spoken words of heavenly comfort to the dying thief, 
and now He thinks of His sorrowing mother, and 
makes kind provision for her—the very best this 
world can give, now He is taken from her. “When 
Jesus therefore saw His mother and the disciple 
standing by, whom He loved, He saith unto His 
mother, ‘ Woman, behold thy son!’ Then saith He 
to the disciple, ‘ Behold thy mother I?” 

_ Herein we see that, while the first thing in the 
Saviour’s heart is the spiritual and eternal part of 
His Gospel, He does not forget the wants of His 
people here: He has not only pardon and Paradise 
to offer, but help in every time of need, and comfort 
in every hour of sorrow. “It pleased the Father, 
that in Him should all fulness dwell ”—fulness of 
mercy, fulness of grace, fulness of comfort too. 


IV 


So far we have seen the Saviour on the cross as 
God’s representative to us. But now the darkness 
is coming on—the darkness which lasted from the 
sixth hour to the ninth hour, when He died. We 
ean no longer see Him, but we shall hear His 
voice. 

First from out the darkness comes a cry of dread- 
ful anguish: “J/y God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” It is as our representative He is 
speaking now. It is not the anguish of the nails, or 
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even of the taunts—it is the anguish of the sfzv7¢ that 
finds utterance in this awful cry. Not that He is 
forsaken of God. There will presently be evidence 
that He is not; but He feels as if He were. We 
cannot explain how it was that “He bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree”; it is all wrapt in 
darkness and mystery. But in some way or other, 
known to the Divine mind and heart, and fully 
satisfactory to the eternal justice, though to us there 
was only the slight intimation of this bitter cry, 
He did so bear our sins, “He suffered, the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 


V 


While, as has been truly said, “ the sufferings of 
the Redeemer’s soul were the soul of His sufferings,” 
the sufferings of the body keep pace with the deeper 
anguish of the soul; and so, as the end approaches, 
the agony of thirst torments Him. And again it is 
as ou representative that He says, Sf thirst.” 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows!” He has endured the extremity of 
physical anguish. 


VI 


The end is approaching. Such agony cannot last. 
And, as He sees the end, a cry of relief, a shout of 
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triumph breaks from His lips: “/¢ ds finished !” 
We cannot enter even by way of suggestion upon 
the depths of meaning in this most significant utter- 
ance: we can only look at it in connection with the 
general idea we have had before us throughout. 

Here again we see that it is as our representative 
especially He speaks when He says: “ It is finished!” 
It is His work as Son of Man that is now finished. 
His divine work will still go on. “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” But 
the work He had to do as our representative is done 
—fully done. He had to fight our battle against sin, 
and He has done it. He has been tempted in all 
points, but never once has He failed. Even the 
cruelties of the cross have not moved Him. His 
heavenly love has shone out brightest in the very 
darkest hours. He has been “obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 

And then He not only had to resist evil and keep 
Himself unspotted from the world, but He had to 
make an atonement for the guilt of sinners of man- 
kind. This, too, He has done. We have already 
declined to explain how it is done, but that it is done 
we are fully assured ; and now we know that “ there 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus” ; now we know that there is a free and full 
forgiveness, available for all who will only accept it. 
“It is finished!” It is all finished ; and now we 
have nothing to do but accept Him as our repre- 
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sentative and advocate with the Father, our inter- 
cessor within the veil, and our present help in every 
time of need. 


VII 


Now that His work is done, it is time for Him to 
die ; and now that all is finished He can die in peace. 
The bitterness is past; the agony is over. The three 
hours’ darkness is disappearing. So the last words 
are words of trustful resignation : “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit.” Once more He speaks 
as our representative, “entering for us within the 
veil,” and thus opening the kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers. 


We are now prepared to sum up the meaning to 
us of these wonderful sayings of the cross. Three of 
them, uttered in the light, were spoken by Him as 
God’s representative to us: offering mercy to all, 
even the chief of sinners ; promising Paradise to the 
penitent and believing ; and providing health and 
comfort for believers, while they remain on earth. 
The remaining four, spoken in the darkness, except, 
perhaps, the last one, which was probably uttered as 
the darkness cleared away, are the utterances of our 
representative, bearing our sins, carrying our sorrows, 
making a complete atonement, and having been thus 
made perfect as the Captain of our Salvation, opening 
the way for us to the heavenly rest and glory. 
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And now, as God’s representative, He waits for us 
on the other side. The first Christian death we read 
of is the death of Stephen. Remember how, just 
before he died, he saw his Saviour waiting for him. 
How easy it was then for him to imitate what was 
imitable in his Master’s martyrdom. He could not 
offer Paradise to any. He had no sins or sorrows of 
others to bear, and no atonement to make. But he 
could pray for his murderers, and commit his spirit 
‘to his Lord. But notice the difference even here. 
While the Lord Jesus prays, “ Father, forgive them,” 
and says, “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
Spirit,’ Stephen does not go directly to the Father. 
He goes to the Master as the Father’s representative, 
he addresses himself to the Mediator, and when He 
prays for his murderers he says, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge” ; and as he falls asleep he says, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 


Oh, is not this a blessed Gospel? Is it not a 
blessed thing to have such an One as Jesus, so pure, 
and holy, and perfect, to be our representative before 
God? and to have such an One as Jesus, so tender 
and loving, and so fully in sympathy with us, to be 
God’s representative to us ;—could we imagine any- 
thing better? “Thanks be to God for His unepeal: 
able gift.” 

And now is it possible that there are any who 
would go on through this life-and into the next on 
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their own account, with all their shortcomings, all 
their sins, all their helplessness, rather than accept 
such an advocate as this? Why will men reject the 
counsel of God, and prefer their own poor devices 
and endeavours? Truly they must have very in- 
adequate ideas of the terrible evil of sin and the lofty 
requirements of the Divine law, or they would be 
convinced that there is no other name given under 
heaven by which they can be saved. 

Let us all then accept Him as our representative 
with God, and God’s representative with us. Let us 
accept His mercy, trust in His grace, and hope for 
His heaven. 


Gs K 








*¢Sin hath reigned unto death.”—Romans v. 21. 

“ The strength of sin is the law.”—1 Cor. xv. 56. 

‘* When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law.” —Gai. iv. 4, 5. 

“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us.”’—Gai. iii. 13. 

‘Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law by 
the body of Christ ; that ye should be married to another, even to 
Him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring forth fruit unto 
God.” —Romans vii. 4. 


IX 


THE NIAGARA RESCUE 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE STUDY OF ST. PAUL’S TEACHING 
ON THE WAY OF SALVATION 


BOVE the Falls of Niagara, on the American 
side, there is a cluster of islands, the largest 

and best known of which is Goat Island. Between 
it and the main shore there runs a broad and very 
rapid stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
One day, in the spring of 1874, a man was painting 
that bridge ; and, missing his footing, he slipped into 
the current, and was carried swiftly down. He 
struggled hard to make for the shore, but in vain. 
The rush of the water was far too strong for him. 
Down, down he was hurried ; and it seemed as if 
in a few moments he would take the fearful leap into 
that unknown abyss. Before he reached the brink, 
however, he was intercepted by a little islet of rock. 
To this he clung and cried for help. Meantime, 
many people had gathered on the shore, and were 
consulting what they might do to save him. It 
seemed for a time impossible to devise any plan 


that promised success. But while they were dis- 
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cussing, a brave man had procured a strong rope, 
and getting the one end made fast to the shore, he 
tied the other firmly round his body, and, plunging 
into the torrent, near where the other had fallen in, 
he made for the rock. Reaching it, he grasped the 
man, who, with all the strength he had remaining, 
clung to his deliverer. Fastened firmly together, 
they left the rock and through the boiling water 
safely reached the shore. 

The story is one which may serve in a rough way, 
and from one point of view, to illustrate the great 
salvation which has been achieved for us by our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. In the hope that 
this may be found true, let us note some of its main 
points, 


I. In the man on the little islet we may see a 
picture of the condition of those who are living in 
sin, The angry waters round about him may be 
taken as an emblem of sin, which threatens with 
resistless force to drag its victim down and plunge 
him into a dark, unknown abyss. “Sin hath reigned 
unto death.” Like the sinner, too, the man is help- 
less to save himself. The current is far too strong 
for him, else he would leave the rock and make for 
the shore. What makes the current so strong? 
The force of law—the law of gravitation, because of 
which the water must hurry down the incline of the 
rapids, and over the precipice-of the fall. The law 
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is inexorable, unchangeable. If it could only be 
suspended for five minutes, he could reach the 
shore. But it cannot be. The strength of the 
current is the law. And so too “the strength of sin 
is the law.” Sin drags down in the moral world as 
necessarily and as resistlessly as gravitation does in 
the physical. And with the same necessity and 
force it drags down to death. “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” 

The case of the man is of course an extreme one. 
It would not be fair to say that every unsaved 
sinner is in as imminent danger of eternal death as 
this man was of going over the fall. You may not 
be as near the brink as he was. You may rather be 
in the position of those who are sailing about in 
the smooth waters higher up. But even there, the 
danger is most serious; and many a life has been 
lost through failing to notice in time the downward 
movement of the water. Moreover, in the spiritual 
world, the abyss may be nearer than one thinks. It 
does not follow here, that if the water is smooth, the 
fall is at a safe distance. It may be close at hand. 
Therefore it is that we earnestly bespeak the atten- 
tion, not only of those who are in the grip of some 
terrible vice, but of all who feel that, however slowly, 
they are losing ground in the life-conflict with sin— 
to the gospel of salvation as illustrated in the de- 
liverance of this man from the angry waters of 
Niagara. 
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II. Look again at the man on the rock. Is there 
any salvation possible for him? Watch and see. 
Various plans are discussed, but some insurmount- 
able difficulty attends them all, till one succeeds. 
I need not repeat the story; but let me ask atten- 
tion to the combination of things necessary to save 
him. If I mistake not, it will be found that six 
different things are necessary, any one of which 
failing will spoil the whole. 

I, Some one from the shore must undertake his 
rescue. It is clear he cannot do it himself. Nor 
could any one in the same case as himself; nor any 
number of such persons. If there were twenty men 
clinging to the rock instead of one, they would be 
as unable to help one another as he is to help him- 
self. If the whole current were full of people, it 
would make no difference. Each one would have 
too much to do for himself to help his neighbour. 
Help must come from the shore. This is the first 
thing. 

2. His helper must leave the shore and come to 
him, so that he can lay hold of him. It is not 
enough to see in the distance one who has pity on 
him and would like to help him. There were people 
enough on the bank anxious to save the man, but 
he would have been lost had not one of them left it 
and come close to him. 

3. In order to reach him, his deliverer must get 
into the water and buffet the waves; and the 
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Strength of that terrible current must expend itself 
on him as he struggles through to help and deliver 
his fellow. 

Here let us pause a moment, and consider a word 
of St. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ: “God sent 
forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law” 
(Gal. iv. 4). The three things are all here: (1) Our 
deliverer comes from the shore: “God sent His 
Son”; (2) He comes down to where we are, so that 
we can not only see Him, but touch and grasp Him: 
“God sent His Son, made of a woman.’ “The 
Word was made flesh.” Why? That He might 
come close to us, and we might get close to Him. 
Once more (3) He comes within the sweep of our 
law, the law which is condemning us, and hurrying 
us down toward the abyss: “God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” What 
condescension, what love, what self-abnegation, are 
here ! 


But the half has not been told. “God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.” And how 
can Hedo it? Another word of the same Apostle 
will give the answer: “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us” (Gal. iii. 13). This prepares us for the fourth 
thing necessary in order to the rescue. 
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4. The deliverer must bear the sufferer’s share of © 
the curse of the law. The law of gravitation is a 
good law, a beneficent law, but it has its curse for 
those who stand in its way. In the case we have 
been considering, it so happens that it can be 
measured. The curse of the law for that man was 
the force it would exert on his body to hurry him 
down in spite of all his efforts to resist. If he were 
_ to plunge into the current alone, there would im- 
- mediately come upon him a strain from the rush 
of the waters which would hurry him over the fall. 
But when he plunges in, locked in his friend’s em- 
brace, what becomes of that strain? His deliverer 
bears it for him. It is only on this condition that 
he can possibly be saved. Thus, evidently, it was 
necessary for the deliverer to bear the drowning 
man’s share of the curse of the law. This is, of 
course, a very rude illustration. It would need 
infinite refining before it could be thought of as at 
all fitly setting forth the relation of our Saviour to 
us in the act of salvation. But it may help us just 
a little to understand how He could not save us 
without subjecting Himself to a most terrible strain, 
without becoming, in a deeply mysterious, but awfully 
real sense, “a curse for us.” The strength of the law 
which was against us had to exert all its force on 
Him. This explains the burden of His whole life. 
This was the baptism He was baptised with, for the 
accomplishment of which He felt so straitened and 
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oppressed. This explains the agony in the garden, 
the sweat, as great drops of blood, falling on the 
ground. This explains the anguished cry which 
broke from His compressed lips when He was 
struggling through the dark surging waters of death, 
dragged down by the terrible load of the world’s 
sin: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

“Ah, never, never can we know 

The depth of that mysterious woe.” 
But this we know, that “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
as.” 

5. Not only must the deliverer bear the sufferer’s 
share of the terrible force of the law, but he must 
have strength enough to stand it all, and return to 
the bank. It is a very dangerous thing to save a 
drowning man. All the more honour to those who 
nobly make the attempt; but it cannot be denied 
that it is most perilous. It is easy to swim out to 
the man and get hold of him, but when his weight 
comes upon the swimmer, then comes the terrible 
strain. And how sadly often it happens that both 
go down together to the same watery grave! In 
the Niagara rescue we are using as illustration, the 
strength to stand the strain was in the rope fastened 
to the shore. If there had been no such expedient, 
then either it would have been necessary to find 
some person who had strength enough to make 
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head against the current with a man in his arms, or 
there would have been no rescue. This is our case. 
Unless He who came to save us can regain the shore 
from which He came, it must be all in vain. He 
came for us; He must have strength enough to 
return with us. Can He do it? 

“Ts anything too hard for the Lord?” Though 
He has laid aside the glory which He had with the 
Father to come down to us, He has not for a moment 
lost His connection with the eternal shore. “I and 
My Father are One,” He says. “The living Father 
hath sent Me, and I live by the Father.” Yet, even 
for Him, it was a terrible strain. His advent had 
been heralded by angels, and— 

“ Peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of Peace upon the earth began.” 

Far different was the mode of His-return. The 
decease which He accomplished at Jerusalem was 
no peaceful departure. See Him stooping anguished 
in the garden. See Him fainting on the cross. 
See Him at last bow His thorn-crowned head and 
die. See His body laid in the hard, cold rock, and 
hear His disciples as they say one to another most 
mournfully, “We trusted that it had been He that 
should have redeemed Israel.” He is dead. Yes, 
the angry waters have closed over His head. Has 
He gone down into the abyss? Has He failed to 
rescue those He came to save? Wait a little. He 
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has not gone over the fall. The cord which binds 
Him to the heavenly shore is not yet severed. He 
is only submerged in the angry waters for a little 
space, because of the intolerable load He is carrying. 
See: He rises again. Death and the grave cannot 
hold Him. He regains the shore. He has gone 
through it all. He has borne the whole curse. 
“Tt is finished,” yet He lives. He lives, omnipotent 
to save! To save whom? This leads us to the 
sixth and last thing. 


Let us enumerate the five things again, and it 
will be at once seen what is wanting to make the 
rescue complete: (1) A helper from the shore ; (2) 
He must come to the rock ; (3) In order to this He 
must come within the sweep of the current ; (4) He 
must bear the man’s share of the strain which tends 
to hurry him down to the deep; (5) He must in 
some way be able to stand all the strain and get 
safely back to the shore. Is this all? Is there not 
one thing more ? 

6. The two must be firmly bound together. With- 
out this union of the two, the strain of each will fall 
on each, and while the one that can stand it will 
get safely back, the other will inevitably go down. 
It will be in vain for him who is in danger that his 
friend has left the shore, and buffeted the waters, 
and come to the very spot where he is, and risked 
his life for him, if he will not allow himself to be 
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laid hold of. If he persists in keeping apart he 
must bear his own strain; and no one needs to be 
told what the consequence must be. But if he 
attach himself to his friend, on his friend the strain 
will fall, and in this way he will be saved. Hence 
we see the need of faith, which is the grasp of the 
soul. Just as by the grasp of the hand or the 
embrace of the arms the union of bodies is formed, 
so by faith the union of spirits is realized. We may, 
perhaps, see it more plainly if we take a word which 
applies in both spheres, The word “attach” will 
serve the purpose. The drowning man, to be saved, 
must be attached to his deliverer. If there be no 
attachment, he must perish, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of his friends. In the same way, the sinner 
cannot be saved unless he be attached to Jesus 
Christ. Hence the immense importance of the 
Saviour’s question: “ Lovest thou Me?” 

Herein, too, we see how certain popular objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the Atonement are met by 
remembering that in every case there is a real union 
between the Saviour and the saved. It is not a case 
of the guilty one evading the law by the transference 
of its penalty to another. In a very true sense he 
still bears the penalty. The force of the water still 
comes on the man who is being rescued ; only it no 
longer carries him down; and that not because the 
law is relaxed in the least, but because he is borne 
up by the strength of him fo whom he is now united. 
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In virtue of his union with his deliverer, so far from 
escaping all suffering, he shares it all. This is what 
the Apostle means when he speaks of the believer 
as “crucified together with Christ,” dead with Him, 
buried with Him, and raised with Him to newness 
of life. Thus the law is not “made void,’ but 
“magnified.” 

Moreover, the union, being not merely physical, 
as in the illustration, but spiritual and vital, effects 
a complete change in the man, through the com- 
munication of “the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
Thus it is that the Atonement, so far from encourag- 
ing men in sin, secures their cleansing from it. 

The marriage tie is again and again used in 
Scripture as an emblem of the union between Christ 
and His people. There is a remarkable passage in 
the Epistle to the Romans, where this is applied in 
such a way as to connect it with some of the main 
thoughts in our Niagara illustration: “ Wherefore, 
my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law, 
by the body of Christ” (just as the man became dead 
to the law of gravitation by the body of his deliverer, 
which bore for the other all the strain and stress of 
the law), “that ye should be married to another, even 
to Him Who is raised from the dead” (Rom. vii. 4). 
When we give our hearts to Christ, we become 
attached to Him, married to Him, as it were, and 
share His fortunes, so that when He rises we rise, 
and whither He goes we go. As soon then as we 
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are really attached to Christ we are safe. Did not © 
He bear our sins in His own body on the tree? 
Did not He rise from the grave? Did He not enter 
heaven? And just as surely as where the good 
husband goes the true wife follows, so will all those 
who are attached to the Lord Jesus Christ by the 
faith and love of their hearts follow where He is 
gone. 

“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” No, no. 
We have nothing to fear so long as we are attached 
to Him. Though the waters roar and be troubled, 
though at times they may rise threateningly over 
our heads and seem about to hurry us into the 
abyss, we have nothing to fear. He has stood all 
the strain for us. He is perfectly able to carry us 
through. And in a short time we shall stand safe 
with Him upon the eternal shore. 


One word in conclusion to any who are not united 
to Christ the Saviour. You are in the current of 
sin. You are under the law. The Niagara of death 
is near. There stands before you a Saviour Who 
has left the eternal shore, plunged into the torrent 
of sin, sunk beneath the dark waves of death for 
you, and Who offers to carry you safe across. the 
troubled waters to the shining shore. “All things 
are ready.” One thing oily is needful—that you 
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attach yourself to Him; that you recognise Him as 
your Friend and Saviour, and give Him your heart. 
As He stands and says, “Come unto Me,” let this 
be your answer: 


Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high ; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last.” 


S.C. L 





THE HOLIEST 





‘‘ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which He hath con- 
secrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” —Hebrews 
X. 19, 20. 


X 
ENTRANCE INTO THE HOLIEST 


HE inspired author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has just reached the height of his 
great argument ; and from that lofty vantage-ground 
he is proceeding to apply the truth to human need. 
If we could only get up to his point of view, how 
clear it would all seem, and with what power would 
his words come to our hearts! May the Holy Spirit, 
Who helped him to think and to write, help us to 
see. 

All we shall attempt to do will be to get some in- 
sight into the first great thought of the passage, 
namely, this entrance into the Holiest, of which it 
speaks. The reference is to the Most Holy Place 
within the veil in the old Tabernacle. But this re- 
ference does not give us the meaning. In the pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle, it has been clearly pointed 
out that these holy places “ made with hands,” with 
which the Hebrews were familiar, were but “the 
figures of the true”; and now he has left the 
“figures” behind, and is speaking of the “true,” 
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What, then, is the true Holy Place? When we ask 
this question, we are reminded of the sequel of the 
passage we have just been quoting: “Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which 
are the figures of the true, but z¢o heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us.” It would 
seem, then, that the true holy place is Heaven itself. 
But observe, it cannot be a far-away Heaven which 
the Apostle has in view in the text. It is not a 
place which we are to enter only after we die. It is 
a place which we have boldness to enter now. It 
cannot, then, be far away. It must be very near— 
close at hand. 

It is plain, then, that the idea is not geographical, 
nor astronomical. It is purely spiritual. We are not 
to suppose that the true is a mere enlargement of the 
figure ; as if the Holy Place made with hands were 
a miniature, and we had only to extend its bounds 
sufficiently to get the true. No; the true is found 
in an entirely different sphere. You may set down 
the wealth of a millionaire in a row of figures. These 
figures represent his actual wealth (which is the true). 
But it is plain that you could never get at the real 
conception of what constitutes his wealth by making 
the figures larger and larger, or even by embellishing 
them more and more. The figures are one thing ; 
the real substance of his wealth is quite another. 

Or, to use another illustration which will bring us 
nearer to the region of that which we wish to illus- 
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trate, take a text of Scripture written on a piece of 
paper. Let it be “God is Love.” The marks upon 
the paper are the figures of the true; but is the truth 
a mere enlargement or improvement of the figures ? 
Suppose you get the letters engraved, embossed, 
illuminated, framed, set in gold, or even traced in 
diamonds, do you get any nearer the truth of which 
they are the figures? Not at all. The truth lies in 
a different sphere of thought altogether. It is a 
spiritual truth which may be figured out in many 
ways, but which can never be reached by any figuring 
done “with hands.” It is a grand spiritual truth 
in the spiritual sphere, to be apprehended by the 
spiritual faculty. ! 
The old Jewish Tabernacle was a series of figures, 
setting forth great spiritual truths. The Temple was 
another edition of the same figures illuminated and 
embossed, and finished in gorgeous style. But 
neither Tabernacle nor Temple was anything more 
than a set of figures of the True. The reality lay 
in a different sphere of thought altogether. The 
reality. was spiritual, not material or local. And just 
as certainly as we must leave the piece of cardboard, 
and even the illuminated letters traced on it, and go 
away out into the sphere of spiritual reality, before 
we have grasped the truth which its letters represent, 
so certainly must we get away from the material and 
local conception of the Holy Place and seize its 
grand equivalents in the sphere of spiritual reality, 
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before we have grasped the True of which it is the 
figure. From all this it is manifest that those are 
entirely astray who think they can find the Holy 
Place in a piece of consecrated ground, or in a sacred 
building or any part of it, or in some distant planet 
or sun, or in any “happy land, far, far away.” To 
seek it in that line of things is to seek it on the 
wrong line altogether. It is to seek it in some 
different rendering or enlargement or illumination or 
glorification of the old figures ; whereas we ought to 
leave the figures, and take hold of the great spiritual 
reality which they represent. 


What we are to look for, then, is a spiritual ex- 
perience which will answer to the figure of entrance 
into the Holy Place. The essence of it consists in 
the consciousness of the Divine Presence. This will 
fully bear out to those who are familiar with it all 
that the figures imply. There are no walls about us 
that the eye can see; but there is a consciousness of 
being walled about as in a fortress, shut comfortably 
in as in a home, extempled in the Divine. Besides 
the environment of sense and circumstance which 
we share in common with all our fellow-men, we are 
conscious of another environment of an entirely 
different kind. God is round about us; and so long 
as we retain the blessed consciousness of this, each 
commonest spot of earth is holy ground. 

This is the earliest idea of holy places. Remem- 
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ber Jacob and his experience at Luz. It was only 
“a certain place” when he lay down, and doubtless 
it seemed as dreary and God-forsaken a place as 
could well be imagined. But recall what happened 
in the night—what a large spiritual experience he 
had there; and what had been only “a ‘certain 
place” the night before was “a Holy Place” now. 
It was Luz then; it is Bethel now. “Surely the 
Lord is in this place; and I knew it not. . : 
This is none other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.” Observe carefully that it was 
the spiritual experience which made the place sacred ; 
and, moreover, that it made it sacred only to him 
who had the experience; for no one imagines that 
the next Bedouin who happened to pass that way 
would find in it less of Luz or more of Bethel than 
there was before. 

In the days of the Tabernacle and Temple, though 
many failed to translate the figures from the outward 
and local to the inward and spiritual, there were 
those who evidently understood it well. Listen to 
some of them: “O how great is Thy goodness, 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee ; 
which Thou hast wrought for them that trust in 
Thee before the sons of men! Thou shalt hide them 
in the secret of Thy presence from the pride of man ; 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion from the 
strife of tongues.” “He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
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of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, He is my - 
refuge and my fortress: my God; in Him will I 
trust”; and so on all through the lovely ninety-first 
Psalm. “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in His temple.” 
No one of course supposes that David desired to be 
kept a prisoner in the Temple all his days. It is 
manifest that what he wants is a continuation of the 
spiritual experience, the abiding consciousness of the 
Divine presence ; so that the temple of that presence 
should be round about him in all the future of his 
life. 

In the New Testament the same experience is 
constantly referred to, though with less profusion 
of metaphor, for a reason which will readily present 
itself. It is because we have passed from the figures 
to the true. Christ has come, “by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that 
is to say, not of this building.” Instead of the 
tabernacle which was the figure, we have Christ the 
True; and so we find His disciples speaking con- 
stantly of being “in Him.” Now they understand 
and know that it is His presence which encircles 
them, which makes a temple round about them 
wherever they are, and hallows every spot on which 
they tread so long as they abide in Him. 

We are well aware, of course, that this spiritual 
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environment is made light of by those who know it 
not in their own experience ; but this does not affect 
its reality. And if they would only think of it, they 
would see that it is quite possible to be in a great 
many different spheres at the same time: each one 
of which is all about us, and yet each may be so 
separated from each that they may not even touch 
one another. To illustrate this, let us suppose that 
during the performance of some grand oratorio there 
are three men sitting together, one blind, another 
deaf, while a third can both hear and see. In a 
certain sense, z.¢., up toa certain point, they have all 
the same surroundings. They are within the same 
walls, and the same air encircles them. They are 
in the same place; their geographical environment 
is the same. But how different, after all, is the en- 
vironment of the blind man from that of the one who 
can see! There is a whole sphere of being around 
the one from which the other is quite shut out: the 
one is in light, the other in darkness. So again is it 
between the deaf man and his companion: the one is 
ensphered in loveliest music, the other is entombed 
in silence. There, you see, are three spheres which 
meet and mingle for one of the three persons, so that 
it seems to him as if the whole were only one; and 
yet we find that a man may be in one of them and 
shut out from the other two, or in two of them and 
shut out from the third. And why should it be 
thought “a thing incredible” that there should he 
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still another sphere different from all the rest ; and 
that it should be true, as undoubtedly it is, that some 
may be ensphered in Christ, while others are as un- 
conscious of His presence as the blind man is of the 
light, or the deaf man of the sea of sound whose 
waves thrill the souls of those who sit beside him ? 

Look at Paul and Silas there—at Philippi. Where 
are they? In a dungeon. What are they doing? 
Singing. Why are they singing? Because their 
surroundings are so delightful? Exactly so; but 
not the prison surroundings. These men are in the 
Temple of the Lord as to their spiritual experience. 
God is round about them, and His presence wraps 
them closer than do the prison walls. He touches 
them at points far nearer the centre of their being 
than do the stocks and chains. They are in prison, 
it is true, but they are also “zm” Christ,” and the con- 
sciousness of His presence is so vivid as to overbear 
all feeling of darkness, discomfort, or fear; and so 
they sing. They “prayed, and sang praises.” The 
prayer was the entrance into the Holy Place “not 
made with hands”; and the praise was the natural 
consequence of the spiritual environment. 

The experience of Paul and Silas was not unique. 
It has been repeated a thousand times. There is as 
much of it as ever in the world to-day, and more. 
There are men and women, suffering now: more 
severely than Paul and Silas did that night, on whose 
faces the light of God is shining, in whose hearts the 
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joy of God is glowing, who are so environed with the 
Divine presence that their other surroundings are 
half forgotten in the peace and strength and joy 
which come from this. It is in fact the experience 
of all Christians so far as they abide in Christ, and in 
proportion to the strength of faith which realizes His 
presence. Of course if any one’s heart is in the 
lower sphere of earth and time and circumstance, 
then his experience depends on earth and time and 
circumstance ; but wherever the heart is truly set on 
that which is in the higher spiritual sphere, there will 
be found a peace which the world gives not and can- 
not take away, a satisfaction which is beyond the 
reach of circumstances, a joy in the Holy Ghost 
which no vicissitudes of time can interfere with. 


We trust enough has now been said to show what it 
means to enter into the Holy Place, and also in some 
degree what a blessed experience it is. It is time 
now to say something of the way dy which we enter. 
The very name of the place suggests a certain 
answer: It is “the Holy Place,’ and without “holi- 
ness . . . no man shall see the Lord.” An 
answer not at all satisfactory to such as we. If we 
were perfectly holy, we should no doubt be as clearly 
conscious of the Divine presence as a man with the 
power of hearing is of the sound which is all about 
him when there is music in the air. But we are not 
perfectly holy, and cannot by any possibility make 
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ourselves so, any more than a deaf man can procure " 
for himself the gift of hearing. What then? 

Again we are pointed to Christ, Who not only 
brings the Divine presence down to us, but opens a 
way by which we may enter it. He is Himself “ the 
Way”: “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
and living way, which He hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” This is 
spoken of as “a new and living way.” That there 
was a way into the secret of the Lord’s presence in 
the Old Testament is evident from what has been 
said. But it was not very direct. I need not go 
through the varied arrangements of the Old Covenant 
to show how the worshipper had to follow the severa 
steps of it before he could enjoy the privilege in 
which the whole ceremonial found its culmination. 
But it is enough to refer to it, to show that the 
simple and direct way open to us now was then a new 
way ; and its most distinctive feature is indicated by 
the word “living.” It was of course the living God 
to Whom His people came in the Old Covenant, as 
now ; but the way was not a “ving way, it was a 
path of outward form and ceremony. Not so now— 
we come not only to “the living God,” but by the way 
of the living Christ. “Come unto Me,” is His call. 
“JT am the way, the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” The priest of 
the Old Covenant was a living man, and he marked 
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the way to God; but he was not himself the way. 
He was only one of the figures of the old Tabernacle 
ceremonial, a figure that meant a great deal, but still 
only a figure. But Christ was no figure; but Him- 
self the True—the Priest of humanity. He needed 
no priestly vestments or accoutrements, no mitre on 
His forehead, no plate of gold with Holiness to the 
Lord inscribed upon it, no ephod on His shoulder or 
breastplate on His heart, or precious stones within 
it. Nor needed He any sacrifice with Him as He 
entered, nor any censer in His hand as He passed 
the veil. Why not? Because He had in Himself, 
as living realities, the corresponding “true” to all 
these figures. Why should there be vestments of 
glory and beauty on Him Who was the Beautiful 
and Glorious Himself? Why should He have Hoéz- 
ness to the Lord set in gold upon His forehead, when 
it lived in stainless purity in His soul? Why should 
He have any names engraven on His breastplate, 
when every name was engraven on His: loving heart ? 
Why should He bring any sacrifice to the altar, 
when He was. Himself the living sacrifice? And 
why. should He have any censer in His hand with 
clouds of incense rising unto Heaven, when His 
whole soul was poured out in intercession for us 
transgressors? No form is needed, no ceremonial, no 
wrappings, no dead figures—for ¢here is the Living 
Reality! THERE HE STANDS; all complete in 
Himself, the living Way to our Father God. It 
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hath “pleased the Father that zz Hz should all - 
fulness dwell.” The fulness was not zz the priests 
of the Old Covenant, but was oz them ; 2.2, what 
was on them signified that there was in God, Whose 
representatives they were, fulness of blessing. But 
the fulness is zz Christ. We “are complete in Him.” 
The way, then, to enter the secret place of the Most 
High is to answer the call of Christ: “Come unto 
Me, . . . and I will give you rest.” 


We are not only directed to Christ as the Way, 
but to one particular point in His history. “ Having - 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the Holiest, 
by the blood of Jesus . . . through the veil, that ts 
to say, His flesh.” Clearly this points us to the Cross, 
and especially to that moment when the veil of the 
Temple and the veil of His flesh were rent. And 
the same idea perhaps is suggested by the unusual 
word in the original, which we translate “new”; a 
“new and living way.” It literally means, “just 
slain.” When we keep this in view, there is a very 
striking suggestion in the combination of the words 
“new and diving,’ as applied to Christ looked at as 
the way to God. A living Christ He must be to 
bring us to God, but a crucified Christ He must have 
been too. “I am He that Lveth, and was dead; and 
behold! I am alive for evermore; and I have the 
keys of death and of Hades,” 

We cannot now enter on the many thoughts sug- 
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gested by the striking language in which Christ is 
here set forth as the Way. We must content our- 
selves with the main truth, namely, that it is by the 
“blood of Jesus” that we enter into the Holy Place. 
The point of entrance is at the Cross of Christ. That 
was the end of His descent from God to us. It must 
be the beginning of our ascent by Him to God. He 
“humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross” for us; and we must 
humble ourselves and meet Him ¢here—at the Cross 
—confessing that it was our sins which there He 
bore, accepting the atonement He has made for 
us; and, having identified ourselves with Him in 
His suffering and shame, rise with Him to the 
new resurrection-life which lies behind the veil 
of flesh. And there, in that new life, we shall 
find through His Cross the holiness, the absence of 
which made it impossible before for us to see the 
Lord. 

O that the Holy Spirit who takes the things of 
Christ and shows them unto men, would so set the 
Cross of Christ before us now that we may all meet 
our Saviour there, so that those who have not found 
it before may find the way of entrance into the Holy 
Place “not made with hands.” And may it be no 
transient experience, but may we all learn to know 
what it is not only to come to Him, but to abide 
with Him “in the secret place of the Most High,” 
under “the shadow of the Almighty,” hid “in a 

S.C, M 
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pavilion from the strife of tongues,” safe as in a 
fortress from the fear of evil. 


“Tn heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear ; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 


“ The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid ; 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed ?” 
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‘¢ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are. lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” — Piz/, 
iv, 8, 


XI 
THE REGULATION OF THOUGHTS 


HAT a vast and varied domain there is 
spread out before man in which his thought 
may expatiate! What an infinity of objects of in- 
terest! What inexhaustible and even unsearchable 
riches! Have we not in this itself an intimation of 
our immortality? It has been said that “art is 
long, and life is short”; and so true is it that toa 
thoughtful person it is inconceivable that the Author 
of both should have made two things so utterly out 
of correspondence—that He should have endowed 
man with impulses and faculties to enter on a quite 
infinite pursuit, and then cut him off for evermore, 
almost as soon as he had begun. The truth is that 
life is long, too—as long as art—long even to in- 
finity. He who has given the eternal faculties and 
the eternal longing will also give the eternal life. 
We are too apt to dwell on the embarrassing side 
of these great riches which our Heavenly Father has 
spread out before us. We are overpowered by the 
multitude and magnitude of the things we have to 
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think about and acquaint ourselves with. Some- 
times a feeling akin to despair will come over us, 
and we may be almost disposed to envy those who 
do not trouble themselves about the great universe, 
but are content with the smallest routine, who ask 
few questions, and are wonderfully easily satisfied 
with answers. And, truly, if it were not for the 
hope of immortality, such a state of mind would 
indeed be somewhat enviable. Better not begin a 
problem at all than work ever so successfully at it 
if it is quite certain that you never can finish it. 
“Let us eat and drink,” men might be almost ex- 
cused for saying, “and think as little as possible, if 
to-morrow we die.” 

But seeing that to-morrow we do not die, but 
expect to live for evermore, there is no reason why 
we should vex ourselves with the embarrassment of 
our riches, Let us rather congratulate ourselves, and 
rejoice in their plenitude. So far as we can see—or 
imagine rather—they are absolutely inexhaustible. 
No fear of the time ever coming when the most 
successful emperor of thought shall have to weep 
because there are no other worlds to conquer. There 
always will be worlds enough to lay their riches at 
the feet of Him who has been made creation’s Lord. 
What an enlivening, invigorating, inspiring thought 
is this ! 


Notice, however (and here we get fairly into the 
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line of the text), the responsibility of selection which 
is laid upon us. Man has eaten of the tree of “the 
knowledge of good and evil,” and it is possible for 
him not only to develop and enrich and glorify his 
mind by selecting that which is good, but also to 
degrade, debase, and destroy it by selecting that 
which is evil. A fearful alternative, is it not? 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” A 
man can never be better than his thoughts. Every- 
thing good and everything evil originates in thought. 
And in fact it is in the thought, and especially in 
the feeling which accompanies the thought, that good 
and evil reside. The sin of the murderer lies in 
his murderous thoughts; and so, really and truly, 
“he that hateth his brother is a murderer.’ The 
sin of a liar is found in his intent to deceive, and 
so there can be falsehood without the utterance of 
a single word. And so on through all the evil circle 
of sin. A man’s character depends not upon his acts 
—that is, not upon his bodily acts—but upon his 
thoughts, the acting of his mind, and the feeling 
which accompanies the mental action. Everything 
depends then on the regulation of the thoughts. 
And herein we are greatly helped or hindered, as 
the case may be, by the power of habit. The power 
of habit is noticed by every one in the sphere of 
action. It is not so universally recognised in the 
sphere of thought. But it is just as influential there. 
Sometimes, indeed, it seems to us as if our thoughts 
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were quite beyond our control; but when it is so 
(except, of course, in cases of disease), they are out 
of our control for the same reason that the acts of 
the drunkard are out of his control—because evil 
habit has been formed. There are persons, for 
example, who really cannot (or think they cannot) 
give consecutive attention to a sermon of half an 
hour’s length, however clear and simple it may be. 
It is solely because they have allowed themselves 
to form habits of inattention; and what is wanted 
in their case is not merely to make a good resolu- 
tion and expect that thenceforth all will be right, 
but to build up carefully and continually the counter 
habit of attention. It is exactly the same with wan- 
dering thoughts in prayer. It is a matter of habit. 
Or, to take an illustration nearer our general pur- 
pose, it is the same with the selecting of things to 
think about when the mind is otherwise unoccupied. 
If at such times as these you are troubled with evil 
thoughts, and have great difficulty in driving them 
out of your mind, it is of no use to try to excuse 
yourself because you cannot control your thoughts. 
It is simply a matter of habit. And what you want 
is carefully—painfully, if necessary—to cultivate the 
habit of choosing those things which are good and 
pure and honourable and lovely and of good report. 
It may be a slow process, but it is a sure one, if 
only, by the grace of God, you persevere. For you 
must remember that interest’in a particular subject 
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is, to a very large extent, a matter of habit. All 
who are at all widely educated will acknowledge 
that there are subjects in which now they are fairly 
interested, in which they had originally and natur- 
ally no interest whatever. I believe it is the rule 
that a new subject is dry and uninviting, but even 
the very driest subject becomes full of interest to 
those who perseveringly follow it up. The wide lack 
of interest in spiritual things—in the reading of the 
Bible, for example—is not altogether due to total 
depravity. It is true that the grace of God is needed 
to give to a man the deepest and best kind of in- 
terest in spiritual things. But, apart from this, it is 
quite possible in the most natural way to cultivate 
an interest in the Bible and things spiritual, by 
diligently cultivating the habit of attention to these 
things, and by original and patient thinking about 
them. Habit has very largely to do first with atten- 
tion, then with interest, and finally with the control 
of all our thinking. The regulation of our thoughts, 
then, which we have found to be so necessary, is to 
a large extent quite practicable, even on the natural 
plane, if we set about it in the right way. 

Bearing in mind, then, that what is necessary is 
not simply a good resolution such as one might make 
at the close of a sermon, or in one of his better 
moods, but a steady and persevering course of train- 
ing and culture, let us see more precisely what it is 
we have to do. 
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I 


The first thing clearly is to select that which is 
good (as opposed to that which is evil) to think 
about. Here comes in the weighty truth that “to 
the pure all things are pure, but unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled.” It is not so 
much the things at which we look as the way in 
‘which we look at them, which makes the great dif- 
ference. A city missionary, whose parish is the 
slum, cannot possibly be very dainty as to the ob- 
jects and subjects which occupy his mind, and yet 
he too may secure as high and fine a development 
as is possible to any. All that is necessary is to 
carry the Christ-like purpose with him wherever he 
goes, whatever he is constrained to witness. What 
he thinks about is not the vice and filthiness he sees, 
but the ways and means of raising his fellows out 
of their wretchedness and sin; and there is no more 
ennobling subject which he can keep before his mind. 

On the other hand, a person may be continually 
surrounded with everything that is beautiful, elevat- 
ing, and inspiring, in nature and art, and yet he may 
be feeding his soul on the veriest garbage all the 
while. After all, what a man seeks he finds, wher- 
ever he is, He has his reward. There are two trees 
which often grow side by side in the tropics: one of 
them tall and stately, with.rich green foliage, ex- 
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haling fragrant odours, and bearing most delicious- 
looking fruit; and yet to eat of it is death, for its 
juice is the rankest poison. The other is scraggy 
and poor enough to look at, inodorous and unattrac- 
tive in every way, and yet its fruit is not only 
delicious and wholesome, but valuable as an antidote 
to the poison of the other. The two trees grow out 
of the same soil, drink in the same rain from heaven, 
and rejoice in the same sunshine; yet the one turns 
everything into poison, while the other turns every- 
thing into sweetness ; and it is the tree with the fair 
outside which distils the poison, while it is the un- 
attractive one which elaborates the nourishing and 
healing juice. And so may it be with men. Not 
only does the good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart dving forth good things, and the evil 
man out of the evil treasure of his heart bring forth 
evil things,—not only is this true, but the good man 
takes in all the good that can be found wherever he 
goes, and lets the evil alone, and the evil man takes 
in all the evil that can be found, and lets the good 
alone. Each one assimilates what is congenial to 
him. 

It is important to remember that our thinking is 
not quite so fugitive as it seems to be. A thought 
is not something which is here to-day, and then gone 
for evermore. Not so. Our thinking gets inwoven 
into the tissues of our souls; it passes into the fibre 
of our characters. You and I are to-day what the 
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thoughts of past years have made us. This up- 
building of our mental constitution is so slow a 
process that it is apt to escape detection, as is the 
growth of the body; but take it from year to year 
and it becomes sufficiently manifest. It follows then 
that whatever evil there is in our thoughts becomes 
incorporated in our characters; and, conversely, 
whatever good there is in our thoughts becomes 
eventually a part of ourselves. When we think of 
this we see how important it is to banish all evil 
from our thoughts, and give our whole attention to 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report.” 


II 


Not only, however, is it our duty to select that 
which is good as opposed to that which is bad, but 
to choose that which is best in preference to that 
which is inferior, to think about. As we have seen, 
the adjectives and epithets which the Apostle uses 
are very strong, conveying the idea that we ought 
to raise our thoughts to as lofty subjects as we can 
possibly reach, God made us to soar. He has 
given us atmosphere enough to soar in, and heaven 
enough to soar to; and it is a shame that so many 
of us should be content to think such paltry thoughts 
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and live such paltry lives as we do. It is true that 
most of our thinking must be about the ordinary 
business of life, which for most of us may be very 
ordinary, even trivial ; though even here everything 
may be sanctified and ennobled by lofty purposes 
and aims. But, besides trying to import the high 
tone of Christian consecration into our daily duties, 
we ought by all means to endeavour, as far as in 
us lies, to raise our thoughts to themes which are 
in themselves lofty and inspiring ; and for this pur- 
pose our leisure hours ought to be diligently im- 
proved. 

There is one theme, indeed, which is loftier and 
more inspiring than all others, which we neglect at 
the peril of all that is highest and best, and most 
hopeful in us—the great theme of the Gospel— 
“Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” Day by day, 
however busy we are, we ought to find time to 
occupy our minds with the great thoughts which 
cluster round this central subject; and on the first 
day of the week especially we ought to leave the 
common round of worldly things as much as pos- 
sible behind us, and rise to the loftier regions of 
Faith, occupying our thoughts with “the things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” It is indeed a sad, sad thing to 
think how many there are who do not regard this 
as any privilege at all—who would rather sit down 
among the poorest things of the weekly round, to 
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whom the Lord’s Day brings nothing more inspir- 
ing than a longer sleep in the morning, a more 
leisurely reading of the daily newspaper, and a better 
dinner than usual. “Every one to his taste,’ of 
course ; but is it not pitiful that the tastes of so 
many immortal souls are so grovelling and low? 


III 


While the greatest theme of all which can engage 
our attention is the truth as it is in Jesus, there is 
no disposition to narrow the range of our thinking, 
It is “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” Who dare say after this that Christianity 
is at issue with culture? On the contrary, it sum- 
mons to the broadest as to the highest culture. The 
Lord: Jesus has no such doctrine as that “ ignorance 
is the mother of devotion.” He has nothing to say 
in derogation of natural goodness, beauty, and truth, 
but everything in their favour. He has “come not 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” He will have us develop 
all our powers to the utmost in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, in the discoveries of science, in the cultivation 
of art, in following after everything that is true and 
beautiful and good. His Gospel is a Gospel not 
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only of faith and hope and love, but of industry and 
thrift and social advancement—of everything, in fact, 
that is included in the wide scope of our text. Is 
there not space enough here for the largest man to 
orb about in? Verily, “no pent-up Utica” confines 
the Christian’s powers. He has the wide universe 
in which to roam, with only this caution—to take 
the good and let the evil alone; to choose the best 
of everything and leave things inferior to inferior 
natures, 

There is only one thing narrow in Christianity, 
and that is the gate—the entrance. “Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leadeth to life.” 
But the life to which the strait gate and narrow 
way lead is not only the highest, but the broadest 
and the grandest. The Christian life is unfortu- 
nately often represented, both in words and by speci- 
mens, as a very narrow thing; but this is not the 
fault of Christ, or Christianity, or the Bible. I re- 
member once reading an account of how Benjamin 
Franklin became so dissatisfied with Christianity that 
he ceased attending church altogether. His minister 
had been preaching the very narrowest kind of doc- 
trine, with which Franklin became of course more 
and more dissatisfied, not to say disgusted. One 
day, however, a gleam of hope appeared. The text 
was announced, “ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
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are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; - 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things”; and Franklin thought to 
himself—*“ Well, we are sure to have something 
better to-day.” The minister enumerated five things 
that men were to give heed to. They were these: 
reading the Bible, going to church, praying, keeping 
the Sabbath, and speaking well of the minister! 
That finished poor Franklin; he could stand no 
‘more. But who was to blame? When Christianity 
is represented as a narrow thing, it is always the 
fault of the person who so represents it. It is not 
fair to judge of Christianity by the man who ex- 
pounds it. Look at it as it is in itself, and you 
cannot fail to see how broad, how grand, how lofty, 
how comprehensive and satisfactory it is. 

As we have said, however, the gate is narrow. 
From this it follows that there must be a certain 
narrowness in the presentation of the Gospel to those 
who are outside. If there is only one Name by 
which we can be saved, we must be continually 
pressing that Name. If there is only one gate by 
which to enter life, we must be continually pointing 
it out. There is a vessel tossing out on the wild 
Atlantic waves to the west of the Spanish coast. 
She is bound for the Mediterranean. How shall 
her head be pointed? To the busy port of Mar- 
seilles? To the sunny Bay of Naples? To the 
Tiber’s mouth? To the isles of Greece? To the 
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Golden Horn? To the port of Jaffa? To the har- 
bour of Alexandria? To all of these places she is 
going ; but to steer for any of them would be vain, 
and worse than vain—disastrous. There is only one 
course for her to take. She must steadily steer for 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Let her once pass within 
that narrow entrance, and she may go wherever the 
blessed winds of heaven may most easily and 
pleasantly carry her. So, too, to those outside on 
the stormy ocean of life, we may tell of the wondrous 
beauties and manifold delights within the gate; 
but, when trying to tell how they may share in them 
all, we must keep always pointing to the gate, re- 
peating and repeating, again and again and again: 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” “Verily I say unto you, I am the Door; 
by Me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 


It follows that even this wide subject we must 
narrow down to the “old, old story” for those who 
have not yet made a beginning in the Christian life. 
This text in the width of its scope is not for those 
who are at the beginning, or for those who have but 
entered within the gate. It is not “firstly, brethren,” 
but “finally, brethren.” If you try it in the first 
place you are sure to fail. Have you not often tried 
it, and just as often failed? As hinted already, it 
is after all a matter of taste ; and if your tastes are 

S.C. N 
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low and unworthy, what are you to do? You may 
resolve to-day, but where will your resolution be to- 
morrow? Ah, my friends, we need something more 
than a recommendation to follow after the things that 
are noble and good; we need something that can 
reach down deep into our hearts and change them ! 
We need our tastes renewed, we need our desires 
regenerated ; we need a new heart and a right spirit 
_within us. And there is only One who can do that 
thing for us; and therefore it is that the first thing 
we must do is to yield ourselves up to the Lord, that 
He may “create a clean heart and renew a right 
spirit” within us. And then, rejoicing in the Lord, 
we can step on and up, hopefully and happily, to the 
grand “finally, brethren,” opening out, as it does, 
before us “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
of good report.” 





‘THE INNER EYE AND 


‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him, But God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit.”—1 Cor, 
il. 9, 10, 


XII 
THE INNER EYE AND EAR 


UR knowledge does not by any means come 
to us all in one way. Human nature is ex- 
ceedingly complex, and there are many different 
avenues by which different things reach us. Colour 
is revealed to sight, sound to hearing, fragrance to 
the nostril, taste to the mouth. And there are inner 
faculties bearing a certain analogy to these: there 
is an inner sight, as when a man, working out some 
difficult problem, and probably shutting his eyes to 
do it the better, at last cries out, “I see it,’ when 
what he sees is nothing visible to the eye, but some- 
thing which has become plain to the mind. In the 
same way we speak of taste as a faculty of the soul ; 
and of the fragrance of a beautiful life, a kind of 
fragrance the perception of which requires a faculty 
far higher than the nostril. 
Moreover, it is true both of the outer and of the 
inner senses, that each is so related to its object, that 
it perceives its own and no other. This is true even 


when, as a matter of science, one class of phenomena 
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can be resolved into another. For example, sound 
is known to be vibration, and vibration is discernible 
by touch, and also by sight, as in the coarser strings 
of a musical instrument ; but neither by the sight 
of these vibrations, nor by touching the quivering 
string, can we have sound revealed tous. Eye hath 
not seen, nor touch felt it, nor indeed hath it entered 
the mind of man save by the revealing of the ear 
through the air which everywhere encircles us. Let 
_us then take firm hold of the unquestionable fact that 
we are so constituted that different things are made 
known to us in different ways; from which it follows 
that there is no reason to suppose that, because there 
are objects of which some of our powers give no re- 
port, therefore they do not exist or cannot be known. 

The things of God are no exception in this respect. 
They come to us in a way of their own, and refuse 
as absolutely to reveal themselves to our other 
powers as music declines to reveal itself to the eye, 
or a vision of the poet to the logical faculty of the 
mathematician. 


But did not God reveal Himself in Christ ; and 
was not that a revelation to the eye? “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
His glory.” How did they behold His glory? With 
the outward eye? Nay, verily. For how, then, did 
others fail to see it? It was by faith then as well 
as now, that they recognised in Him the Son of 
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God and Saviour of the world. You remember how 
emphatically our Lord marked this when, on the 
occasion of His disciple’s first distinctly acknowledg- 
ing Him to be the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, He answered, evidently with great emotion: 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee ; but My Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The seeing of the eye was indeed necessary as a 
starting-point. We may perhaps understand the 
relation between the outward seeing, in which all the 
people of the time shared, and the inward recogni- 
tion, which was confined to the disciples, if we think 
of the difference between a page of Euclid to one 
who understands it and to one who does not. Some 
of us may remember how it was when we reached 
the fifth proposition of the first book, the pons 
asinorum, as it is commonly called. There before 
you is the figure with its simple enough lines and 
its complicated angles. And there is the page of 
print about these lines and angles. Your eyes are 
as good as the master’s, probably a great deal better, 
and you can read as well as he; but after you have 
read it over and looked intently at the figure, it 
remains impenetrably dark. You cannot see it ; but 
the master encourages you to try it again, and to 
exercise as hard as possible—not your eye, but some 
power within you which works better when your 
eyes are shut—and you go over it again, exercising 
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that inner faculty at every line, keeping it on the 
stretch all the way through, until you reach the 
Q.E.D. at the end, and then you cry out, “I see it 
now.” Now observe, it was necessary that you 
should see the figure and read the print with your 
bodily eye; but it was not with that eye that you 
saw the demonstration. The outward faculty was 
needful as a starting-point, but it was the inner 
faculty that did it. So, in the same way, the sight 
of Christ with the bodily eye was necessary as a 
' starting-point ; and in our day the reading of the 
pages of the Gospel with the bodily eye is needful 
for the same reason; but it is not the outward eye 
which recognises the Christ the Son of the living 
God. It is another faculty, deep within the soul, 
to which the Spirit of God addresses Himself. 


It is plain then that it was not by the eye that 
the things of God were revealed even to the Apostles, 
In the same way, it is evident that it was not to the 
ear. There was, no doubt, something very winning 
in His tones, But even the finest ear would have 
failed to catch the divine accent had there not been 
a deeper spiritual faculty to which the revealing 
Spirit might make His appeal. It is to this that 
reference is made in the striking summons: “He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

In this connection there is something very sug- 
gestive in the way in which it is put in our text, 
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which is the Jocus classicus on this subject: “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit” (1 Cor. ii. 
9, 10). The five senses have been called the “five 
gateways of knowledge.” Out of these, two are 
selected by the Apostle for a very obvious reason 
—because they are by far the most important—the 
eye and the ear, the idea being that not these two 
only, but all the senses, are set aside as inadequate 
to the task of conveying to the soul the things of 
God. Then what we may call the eye of the mind 
is excluded: “neither have entered into the heart 
of man.” Weare all in the habit of speaking of our 
mental powers as if they were an inner eye. It is 
not only when I find the solution of a problem in 
mathematics, that I say, “I see it”; it may be the 
truth of any demonstration, or the beauty of a poem, 
or the meaning of a sentence, or the bearing of an 
observed fact in science—in all such cases I say, “I 
see it.’ There is then no question at all that there 
is an inner eye. But even this eye cannot of itself 
discern the things of God. It needs special en- 
lightenment for the purpose (see Eph. i. 18). Thus 
not only are the senses, but the intellectual powers, 
set aside as incapable of apprehending the things 
which God hath prepared. 

But is there not also an inner ear? We do not 
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wish to make too much of what may seem an arti- . 
ficial distinction ; but it may help us if we think of 
the spiritual faculty by which the things of God are 
known as an inner ear. 

Consider how the eye and the ear stand related 
to each other. By the eye we recognise things 
material; by the ear we are brought into closest 
relation with the spirits of our fellow-men. The 
more one thinks of it, the more evident it appears 
that the ear has much more affinity with the spiritual 
world than the eye. It is true that their functions 
are to some extent interchangeable. If your friend 
is so far away that he cannot speak to you, he can 
write, and so communicate with you through the eye. 
But clearly this is an indirect method, and not nearly 
so satisfactory as the direct communication which 
speech gives. In the same way it is possible so to 
describe something that has been seen as to givea 
vivid idea of it, so as almost to take the place of 
actually seeing it. Almost, not altogether—for no 
description, however vivid, can quite take the place 
of sight. However much then the two faculties may 
run into each other, and however possible it may be 
to make an exchange of their functions, it remains 
true that the special function of the eye is to show 
us matter, and the chief function of the ear is to 
reveal to us spirit. 


Well, to come back to our question. There is, as 
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all admit, an inner eye—an eye of the mind. Is 
there not also an inner ear? As there is an eye of 
the body for nature, so there is an eye of the soul 
for science, an eye which recognises cause and effect, 
which sees the bearing of facts and phenomena, 
which grasps the principles that underlie them. In 
the same way, as there is an ear of the body for 
bringing us into relation with the spirits of our 
fellow-men, so there is an ear of the soul for bringing 
us into relation with the Spirit of God. Why not? 
Would not our nature be incomplete without it? 
The more we think of it, the more we see that the 
function of the ear is no less noble than that of the 
eye. Why then should the outer eye have an inner 
eye to correspond with it, and the outer ear be left 
without its corresponding inner sense ? 

There is such an inner ear. The Bible everywhere 
recognises it, and is continually calling us to hearken 
to the things of God. And it is, as we have said, to 
the inner faculty that the reference is in such a pas- 
sage as, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

But does not that way of putting it imply that 
all have not this inner faculty? No: it only implies 
that all have it not in exercise. Many leave it un- 
used, and allow it to become clogged ; “they have 
made their ears heavy,” as the Scripture puts it, “so 
that they cannot hear.” And, in fact, the very use 
of such an expression implies the universality of the 
faculty, if only all would use it. “He that hath an 
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ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the - 
churches.” That simply means, All who are willing 

to listen, hear. It is the same kind of appeal as in 

Mark Antony’s oration, “If ye have tears, prepare to 

shed them now.” “He that hath an ear,” that is 

every man, without distinction, without exception— 

“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 

saith unto the churches.” 

There is then an inner ear as there is an inner eye, 
so that, just as the scientific man continually says, 
“T see it,’ when his bodily eye sees nothing, so the 
spiritual man may with equal appropriateness say, 
“T hear Him,” when there is no sound to break the 
silence to the bodily ear. 


And, as there is a spiritual ear, so there is a 
medium of communication for the revelations which 
are made to it. The air which surrounds us wher- 
ever we go is the medium of communication for the 
revealing of sound. In the same way the Spirit of 
God who surrounds us on every hand, and is as close 
about us as the circumambient air, is the medium 
of communication for the revealing of the things of 
God. “God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit” The very word “Spirit” suggests the 
analogy—not only suggests it, but directly conveys 
it. The word spirit means air, first as breath, breath 
as it were from the being of God, and then as wind 
blowing, or rather breathing (for it is not the idea 
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of wind so much as air in gentlest motion), “ where 
it listeth.” Our environment by the air is the best 
natural illustration of our spiritual environment by 
God. We cannot see the air, we cannot even hear 
it or feel it when it is still. Yet though thus impalp- 
able, even unrecognisable sometimes by any of our 
senses, it is just as real as sea and land, and far more 
essential to our being and important for our well- 
being than most of the things which the eye can see 
or the hand can handle. 


There are those who stumble at the mystery of 
this spirit environment of which we have been 
speaking. But why? Surely such persons have 
not stopped to consider what complications, what 
mysteries there are in environments the reality of 
which they fully recognise. Some people find it 
difficult, when it is first put to them in that way, 
to realize that we are living at the bottom of a great 
ocean ; but as soon as their attention is fixed on it, 
they cannot deny it. It is an ocean far greater than 
the Atlantic or the Pacific—an immense ocean of 
air submerging land and sea, not forty fathoms, but 
forty miles deep. 

Still less do these people stop to think that we 
may be surrounded by many different oceans at the 
same time. Suppose now that all light is excluded 
from your room, there would still be air in every part 
of it. Let the light now be admitted, and a second 
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sea will fill it. Into the sea of air would flow a sea 
of light. The one would not displace the other. 
Nor would the volume of either be less than the 
entire content of the room. Every part of it would 
be full of air. Every part of it would be full of 
light. Next let a quantity of tuberoses be brought 
in. In a short time there would be another sea all 
through the room, a sea of fragrance. Then let a 
song be sung, and presently another sea, filling the 
3 place quite full, not displacing the air, or the light, 
or the fragrance, but filling the place quite full of 
sound. Who says that two things cannot be in 
the same place at the same time? There are four 
things ; and, so far as we can see, there might be a 
dozen, none interfering with the other, no two per- 
haps making themselves known to the same faculty, 
but all there, real, and perfectly recognisable, each by 
its appropriate faculty. When the song was being 
sung, a man might shut his ears and declare there 
was no sound; but it would be there all the same, 
and they that had ears would hear. In the same 
way God is all about us. As the air is all about us, 
and always about us, whether we realize it or not, 
whether we think of it or not, whether we accept or 
deny the fact, so the Spirit of God is about us on 
every side, unseen, by many unfelt and unrecog- 
nised ; but none the less real: “ Whither shall I go 
from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? If I ascend up™into heaven, Thou art 
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there: if I make my bed in Hades, behold Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall Thy 
hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 

As the circumambient air is the medium by which 
our fellow-men communicate with us, so the circum- 
ambient Spirit is the medium by which our God 
communicates with us. This, too, is suggested in the 
text: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us dy Azs Spirit,” or, 
as in the Revised Version, “through the Spirit,” 
which keeps up the analogy more closely. 


“Hath revealed ”—mark the tense. It is because 
the Apostle’s point has been missed that the passage 
has been so often applied to heaven, and quoted as 
if it were a prophecy of the future, and not a promise 
holding good for the life that now is; as if the idea 
were that more beautiful scenes than any the eye can 
rest on here, more exquisite sounds than ever fall 
upon the ear in this world, more ravishing concep- 
tions than ever present themselves to the most ex- 
alted imagination of mortal man, are in store beyond 
the veil—all which is true undoubtedly. But it is 
evident that the things which God hath prepared are 
revealed to His people now, so that the point is not 
the higher degree, but the different nature of the 
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things, the fact that they do not address themselves - 
to eye or ear or intellect, but, being spiritual in their 
nature, are therefore addressed to a spiritual faculty 
in us, and reach us through the Spirit of God. 

This, however, only gives us a still loftier concep- 
tion of the greatness of what is in store for us; so 
that the popular idea is not excluded. God has so 
made us that we have delight in the exercise of all 
our faculties. Who can begin to tell the delight 
of the eye, or the still higher raptures which are 
awakened in us by the concord of sweet sounds? 
And above the joy of eye and ear is the delight of 
those who by the inner vision can enter into nature’s 
secret and read the record of the eternal thoughts. 
But if there is joy in all these lower revealings, to the 
senses and to the soul of man, what must there be in 
the revealing of God Himself? There is our being’s 
crown: “Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, 
and the heart is ever restless till it finds its rest in 
Thee.” There is our rest, and there is our rapture 
too. No wonder that some of those to whom in 
special fulness these revealings have come, have felt 
as if the joy were more than their poor mortal frame 
could stand, and have even been constrained to pray 
that the Spirit of God would forbear until mortality 
should be swallowed up of life, and the spiritual 
body, raised in incorruption, power, and glory, would 
be fully able to bear the crowning joy of the Beatific 
Vision. * 


S.C, 
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“Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage. ”— 
Psalm cxix. 54. 


XIII 
PILGRIMAGE SONGS 


HIS is a psalm of one idea. Though by far 
the longest of the Psalms, it has less variety 
in matter than almost any other. But the one idea 
on which it rings all manner of changes, is of very 
great importance, being no less than this: the un- 
speakable value of the Divine Word. The author 
seems to have had the thought in his mind that the 
value of God’s revelation of Himself was such as 
more than to exhaust the utmost power of human 
speech. And accordingly he takes the alphabet of 
his mother-tongue, and beginning at the first letter 
goes through to the last, repeating and repeating 
eight times’ under each letter the same thought in 
different lights, 
Some of those who claim to be superior critics 


* Our readers are of course aware that in the Hebrew lan- 
guage each verse in each of the twenty-two sections begins 
with the letter at the head of the section : Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
etc. In many of the German Bibles the psalm is entitled, 
“The Christian’s Golden A, B, C of th praise, love, power and 
profit of the Word of God.” 
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speak contemptuously of it on account of its mo- 
notony of thought and its mechanical construction. 
But in this, as in so many other particulars, they 
show a great lack of spiritual insight on the one 
hand and of critical judgment on the other. The 
psalm is a remarkably rich one in germs of thought, 
which, though they have all the same centre, yet 
branch out in many different directions, all of them 
exceedingly profitable for reflection. And then, as 
to its mechanical construction, does it not show a 
great lack of judgment to assume that the restraint 
imposed by beginning each line in a particular way 
should be any more childish or more destructive of 
true feeling than the restraint which our modern 
poets impose upon themselves of ending lines in a 
particular way? Our modern rhymes would no 
doubt look very childish to a Virgil or a Horace ; 
perhaps even to a writer of Hebrew acrostics. The 
form which poetry takes at any particular time is 
largely a matter of fashion; and it is absurd to 
criticise one age by the standards of another. This 
psalm has commended itself to the hearts of Chris- 
tian people age after age, and it will continue to 
do so after such adverse criticisms shall have been 
entirely forgotten. 

Our text is an illustration of what we have claimed 
for the psalm. We question if from Shakespeare 
himself there could be produced any single line 
with more poetry in it—td say nothing of its deep 
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spiritual meaning and value. There is so much in 
it that we can only hope to set forth a part of what 
it suggests. 


The idea of life as a pilgrimage is generally taken 
to be a sad one. But is it so? The notion of sad- 
ness probably comes from the pilgrimages of the 
dark ages, which were undertaken as penances, with 
hair shirts and naked feet, and empty purses and 
empty hearts. But I need scarcely say that our 
author lived before the time of pilgrimages like 
these. The model of the pilgrim to him was no 
doubt the patriarch who, though he had no abiding 
city, was nevertheless not so very much to be pitied, 
even so far as this life is concerned. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob had certainly no lack of this world’s 
goods, and no doubt enjoyed life very heartily. 
They lived in tents; but it does not follow that 
the life they lived in them was desolate and dreary. 
It was cheerful and happy; and all the more so 
that they looked for a city that had foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

The truth is that the idea of a pilgrimage is by 
far the most happy and hopeful view we can take 
of life. If it is not a pilgrimage, then what is it? 
If this is our home, then why cannot we stay in it? 
To have to leave a house of pilgrimage is no griev- 
ance. We can sing our songs as gaily the night 
before as if we had the prospect of staying, especially 
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when we know that the place we are bound for is 
better than the place we are in. But if it be the 
only home we have, then our brief stay in it cannot 
but be grievously saddened by the prospect of utter 
homelessness when the inevitable time shall come, 
as it very speedily shall, when we must be, each in 
his turn, evicted without ceremony. 

It is a mistake, then, to suppose that the idea of 
life as a pilgrimage is a sad one. But though it is 
not sad, it is solemn. Though we must avoid the 
idea of penance on the one hand, we must beware 
of the other extreme of lightness and triviality. 
Life is no mere holiday tour, like a summer excur- 
sion on the continent; but a journey, requiring 
energy, patience, and perseverance in following the 
path which leads onwards to the eternal city of our 
God. 


Like other journeys, it is made by stages, with 
intervening resting places, such as are afforded by 
the regular recurrence of the night, and of the day 
of rest in every week, as well as of those special 
seasons when we are either privileged or compelled 
to intermit our life-labour for a season. At such 
times the wearied spirit, which finds its rest, not like 
the body in cessation from labour, but in variety 
of occupation and change of scene, craves for such 
refreshment as is afforded by song. The image in 
the Psalmist’s mind will be..readily seen and appre- 
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ciated. “When the Eastern traveller takes shelter 
from the scorching heat of noon, or halts for the 
night, in some inn or caravanserai, which is for the 
time the house of his pilgrimage, he takes the sack- 
but or the lyre and soothes his rest with a song—a 
song it may be of war, romance, or love. He lives 
for the time in an ideal world, and his spirit is re- 
freshed.” What the tired traveller finds in his song, 
the Psalmist finds in the Divine statutes ; by which 
he means, of course, not the commandments merely, 
but the whole revelation which God has given to 
His people of Himself, His will, His ways, and His 
works, especially the great work of redeeming and 
sanctifying love. “Thy statutes,” he says, “have 
been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 

If this was his experience, surely much more may 
it be ours, who have the prophets as well as the 
law, and the New Testament as well as the Old, 
and, above all, the full and clear and tender revela- 
tion of “God in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self,’ the culmination of the good tidings of great 
joy. And yet I fear that many of us, with all our 
privileges, with the unsearchable riches of Christ at 
our disposal, can all too feebly echo the ringing 
words of this song of the olden time. Possibly, then, 
it may be profitable for us to look into the subject 
a little and see whether there be not something here 
which we may be partly losing sight of. 

For this purpose let us consider what song does, 
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or is intended to do, for us, and see whether the 
Divine statutes—that is, heavenly truth—will not 
more than accomplish all for those who welcome it 
to their hearts. 


I 


One main object of song has been to relieve the 
monotony of every-day life by creating for the time 
a world of the imagination in which mind and heart 
will find the freshness of a new interest. It must 
be remembered that songs in ancient times covered 
a much wider field than they do now. They served 
the purpose of the novel, and even of the history, 
as well as of other branches of modern literature. It 
was the function of song to transport the thoughts 
and affections from the common work-a-day world 
to some region of romance, and so to rest and refresh 
the spirit. A very good thing to do, of course; and 
it has often been done well and to good purpose by 
the songs of the olden time and the fiction of our 
later days. Often, however, it is done very badly. 
Often false views of life are presented. Too often 
the new world, into which people allow themselves 
to be introduced, is much worse than that in which 
they usually live; and they are subject to degrading 
influences in consequence. Even at the very best it 
is far inferior to the new world, into which at any 
moment the Christian may enter through the gate- 
way of faith: a world where all is pure and true 
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and healthful and hopeful, and which is romantic 
beyond all romance, for “Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him,” but which He reveals by His Spirit 
to His people; and furthermore, this world, ideal 
though it is, is real too, the life which is lived in it 
being no mere fiction of the imagination for the 
time, but a genuine life, “hid with Christ in God” 
from the eye of the world, but in due time to be 
manifested, when it shall blossom out into the full 
beauty and glory of which it has only the bud of 
promise now. 

I recall the case of a Christian of my acquaint- 
ance, who has to labour at hard exacting work all 
the week ; so much so that night after night he can 
do little else than, after a brief prayer, retire to rest 
in utter weariness. But when the Lord’s day comes 
round with its blessed opportunities, all the tedious 
drudgery of the week is completely laid aside, 
thoughts of business and cares about making ends 
meet are quite forgotten for the time, wings are 
given to the soul, and the day is spent in the lofty 
regions of heavenly faith and love, in converse with 
God, in thoughts on highest themes, and in glad 
anticipation of the new heaven and new earth, 
wherein righteousness shall dwell, and wherefrom 
sin with its attending care and toil shall be for ever 
banished. 
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That is true rest for the spirit. It is a whole 
day of song, coming every week, to break up what 
would be a life of tiresome drudgery and monotony. 
It is a window opened heavenward out of a very 
small dwelling. And the airs which come from the 
celestial regions not only fan the wearied cheek, but 
so refresh the spirit that hope and cheer are fur- 
nished for the coming week. Oh, tell me, did ever 
song of minstrel so cheer the heart or vary the 
_ monotony of life? Does any one suppose that the 
very best of novels, or the richest museum or pic- 
ture-gallery, or a whole library of the world’s best 
poetry, would be half as refreshing as hours like 
these spent in the converse of heaven? And the 
same refreshment and enjoyment are for all of us, 
not only week by week, but day by day, evening by 
evening, if we would only withdraw to “the secret 
place of the Most High,” and listen to the music of 
wonderful melodies to be found in His statutes, 

“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 


And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 
Would that this source of music were better known 
by those who need it most. It is much to be desired 


that our hard-working people could get oftener than 
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they do out into the green fields, and pure air, and 
open sky; but their spirits need a similar change 
quite as much as their bodies. And it is sad to think 
how very little they get of it. In their spare hours 
most of them think and talk of the same kind of 
things which occupy them in their working hours, 
and on the first day of the week their thoughts rise 
no higher than they did on all the rest. Would that 
all these weary ones knew that in the higher regions 
of thought and feeling which are opened up by God’s 
statutes are green pastures for the soul, where there 
is an open heaven, where there is a fresh pure air, 
where there are vistas of loveliness and paths of 
pleasantness stretching out in all directions towards 
the grand horizon of eternity. Oh, that every tired 
and faded spirit knew of these delightful romantic 
resorts and of “the ivory gate and golden” which 
opens into them! There is nothing which the hard- 
working poor of our time need more than the know- 
ledge of this blessed kingdom of heaven, which 
Christ has opened to us, in which the weary may 
find, even here in the house of their pilgrimage, the 
rest and change they so much need from the toil and 
tedium of common life. 


II 


Another object of poetry and song is to stir the 
nobler impulses of our nature, and kindle the soul 
with a higher inspiration than that which comes 
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from common things. Poetry is the language of © 
feeling; and it ought to express only pure and 
elevated feeling. Now if we look into it, we shall 
find that all those impulses which it is the proper 
function of song to excite, are stirred in us by the 
Divine statutes. 

Take war songs, for example, the earliest in litera- 
ture. The mere pomp of war is no fit subject for 
song, far less its circumstance. The carnage of the 
" battle-field is simply horrible—loathsome and repul- 
sive in the last degree. It is the cause in which the 
war is waged which supplies dignity to heroism, and 
makes it, in some eyes at least, a virtue to kill or to 
be killed for the sake of it. If the cause be unjust, 
unholy, or unworthy, it is no fit subject for song ; 
and if it stirs the soul, it is with impulses from hell 
and not from heaven. 

Now the Bible is rich in war songs. Very much 
of it is addressed to the heroic impulses of the soul. 
But its cause is the noblest and purest upon earth— 
the cause of light against darkness, righteousness 
against sin, life against death. And in the form 
which it takes in the New Testament, it is divested 
of all its hideous accompaniments—no blood, no 
carnage, nothing whatever that appeals to the baser 
side of human nature. Its aim is not the destruc- 
tion, but the salvation of men. And there is stil] 
abundant scope for true heroism; for though we are 
no longer called in a physical sense to sacrifice our 
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own lives any more than the lives of the enemy, we 
are called to do it in a higher spiritual sense ; for it 
still remains a maxim of the faith of Christ: “He 
that will save his life shall lose it; but he that will 
lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.” If we had more of this spirit of self- 
sacrifice in us, we should know more of those 
heavenly songs of which the Psalmist speaks. Our 
lives are too easy, too self-indulgent for the most 
part, to hear much of the soul-stirring music of 
heaven. 

Or take love songs—the most popular, as war 
songs are the earliest. Here again it is on the 
spiritual side that true poetry is found. That which 
is merely sensuous, not to say sensual, is degrading. 
For this reason some of the poetry which is popular 
in certain quarters in the present day is most 
injurious. Here emphatically “to be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace.” Now it is love—pure, spiritual love 
—which is the very soul and essence, the sum and 
substance of the Divine statutes. The religion of 
Christ hallows earthly love—every pure human affec- 
tion, the joys of family and home; and then it adds 
a heavenly love which is higher and more blessed 
than all. Thus it is that in those regions of human 
love where song has had its greatest triumphs, the 
Divine statutes far excel in stirring the nobler 
impulses of the soul, 
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So is it everywhere. It was the Bible that first 
awakened the love of nature in the hearts of men. 
The heathen poets had, for the most part, no proper 
appreciation of it. And to this day the very noblest 
poetry of nature is to be found in the old Hebrew 
Scriptures. On the other hand, who needs to be 
told that it is to the Divine statutes we mainly owe 
our appreciation of moral beauty? The beauties of 
nature on the one hand, the beauties of holiness on 
_ the other, what a heritage of song is there! Would 
that our hearts were better attuned to see both, as 
the Spirit of God alone can teach us to see and to 
enjoy them! Then should we understand better 
than we do now what was in the heart of the 
Psalmist when he said: “ Thy statutes have been 
my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” 


Ill 


Still another object of song has been to soothe the 
soul in its darker hours. Some have thought that 
this psalm was written in prison, and that it was 
because the prisoner had so much time on his hands 
which he could not better employ, that he set him- 
self to the laborious construction of this long alpha- 
betical psalm. It is. quite possible—even probable 
from some of the utterances in the psalm itself ; and 
if so, it gives additional interest to the beautiful line 
we have been dwelling on. And at once we think of 
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similar experiences. We think of Paul and Silas in 
the dungeon at Philippi, singing so joyfully that the 
jailor heard them. We think of the martyrs in the 
prisons of Carthage, whom Tertullian effectually con- 
soles by reminding them that though in body bound, 
in mind and heart they are free to roam at will in 
that new world of faith into which their Lord has 
introduced them. We think of Bunyan in Bedford 
jail, the house of his pilgrimage in another sense, for, 
though confined within those narrow walls, he is not 
hindered from beginning and completing a “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” to the very gates of Zion. We think also 
of such as Milton, and the songs which came to his 
soul in the prison of his blindness. We think of 
innumerable songs sung in the night of sorrow, and 
remember that these statutes were the inspiration of 
them all. 

And who can tell the number of “songs without 
words”? It is only the very few who have the 
faculty of putting into permanent form the thoughts 
of heavenly comfort which cheer them in their hours 
of sorrow. Rich as is our Christian literature in 
hymns of this description, they are only the out- 
croppings here and there which tell of vast riches 
underneath, hidden from the eyes of men. 

The statutes of God are the only songs for the 
dying hour. Recall how Sir Walter Scott tries to 
relieve the sad death-bed of Roderick Dhu by mak- 
ing him expire amid the wild recital, by the old 
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minstrel, of a famous battle, so that, though dying - 
in prison, 

“His free spirit might burst away, 

As if it soared from battle fray.” 


A melancholy expedient! And yet the very best 
possible where the Divine statutes are unknown. If 
there is no hope of glories to come, what better than 
recall the memory of glories that are gone, even 
though they will never return? If the language of 
heaven is unknown, it is impossible to cheer, and 
the only thing remaining is to divert the mind. 
But to one who has become acquainted with the 
Divine statutes, and has learned to enjoy them as 
songs in the house of his pilgrimage, how delightful 
it must be to feel that he is drawing nearer and 
nearer to the home of his soul whence the sweetest 
music of his life has come ; and as earthly songs 
grow fainter, to hear more and more distinctly the 
minstrelsy of heaven, the song of angels, and the 
Father’s loving welcome 


“In language that shall be 
The mother-tongue of heaven 
Beyond the crystal sea.” 


Are there any to whom all this is strangely unreal, 
who reckon religion among life’s burdens rather than 
its songs, and who think God’s statutes duller than 
even the dull routine of life ?- 
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If so, let me commend to them a prayer from the 
earlier part of this same psalm—“Open Thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things in Thy 
law.” Some of us can well remember the time when 
even the finest poetry was very dull reading to us. 
We can see now how blind we were then. So we can 
sympathise with those who see no beauty in Christ 
and no attractiveness in His Word. What you want, 
friends, is to have your eyes opened. Why should 
they any longer remain shut? Why should your ear 
be any longer deaf to the noblest of all soul music? 
The Lord Jesus came to open blind eyes and unstop 
deaf ears. And He is waiting to do it for you: 
“Ask and ye shall receive ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you”—the golden 
gate of the kingdom of Heaven, whose songs are our 
best solace, our highest inspiration, and a prophecy 
of nobler songs above. 


S.G, 1g 
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& Give the king Thy judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto 
the king’s son. : 

He shall judge Thy people with righteousness, and Thy poor with 
judgment. , 

The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the hills, in 
righteousness. 

He shall judge the poor of the people, He shall save the children of 
the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. 

They shall fear Thee while the sun endureth, and so long as the 
moon, throughout all generations. 

He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: as showers 
* that water the earth. 

In His days shall the righteous flourish ; and abundance of peace, 
till the moon be no more. 

He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth. 

They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before Him ; and His 
enemies shall lick the dust. 

The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents: the 
kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

Yea, all kings shall fall down before Him : all nations shall serve Him. 

For He shail deliver the needy when he crieth; and the poor that 
hath no helper. 

He shall have pity on the poor and needy, and the souls of the needy 
He shall save. 

He shall redeem their soul front oppression and violence ; and precious 
shall their blood be in His sight. 

And they shall live ; and to Him shall be given of the gold of Sheba: 
and men shall pray for Him continually ; they shall bless Him all the 
day long. 

There shall be abundance of cornin the earth upon the top ot the 
mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon: and they of 
the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 

His name shall endure for ever ; His name shall be continued as long 
as the sun: and men shall be blessed in Him ; all nations shall call 
Him happy. 

Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth 
wondrous things : 

And blessed be His glorious name for ever} and let the whole earth 
be filled with His glory. Amen, and ‘Amen.”—Psadmz Ixxii. (R.V.). 


XIV 
THE KINGDOM AND THE POOR 


HEN the traveller to the Rocky Mountains 

comes in sight of Pike’s Peak, it is impossible 
for him to realize how high it is. If he has travelled 
in Switzerland, he will think it small compared with 
the giants he has seen there ‘towering up on every 
side. Yet if Mont Blanc itself were close beside it, 
he could not tell which of the two had the advantage. 
The optical illusion is due partly to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, which makes you miscalculate the 
distance, and partly to the great elevation of the 
plain on which you stand, which takes at least four 
thousand feet from the apparent height. 

Similarly difficult is it for us to realize the extra- 
ordinary elevation of such a mountain peak in litera- 
ture as this seventy-second Psalm. It does not 
tower up in sudden, solitary grandeur like the famous 
hymn of Cleanthes the Stoic in the literature of 
Greece. It is surrounded on all sides by giants more 
or less like itself; and, occupying the position it does 
in the sacred Scriptures, we are on a high level, and 
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in a marvellously clear air before we come in sight 
of it. If we could transport ourselves back to the 
time when it was written, and look at it from the 
standpoint of an intelligent Egyptian or Assyrian of 
the period, we should need no argument to assure us 
of its Divine inspiration; we could as soon believe 
that Solomon, or any other ancient sage, had spun it 
_ out of his own head, as we should credit a story that 
George Washington had built Pike’s Peak with his 
own hands. 

There seems small reason to doubt that we owe 
the psalm to Solomon; but, indeed, the question as 
to its human authorship concerns us very little. If, 
as is more than probable, David was “the king,” and 
Solomon “the king’s son” of the earthly monarchy 
on which the poet plants his feet, both are presently 
lost sight of in the vision of another “king” and 
“king’s son,” when he begins to soar on prophetic 
wing, as he does immediately. For what means the 
reference to the mountains and hills (not “little 
hills,” see R.V.) in the third verse? It means that 
he is rising from the kingdom of David and Solomon 
to that of God and His Christ. “TI will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills” had a meaning which a Hebrew 
could not miss. Thus are we prepared for the great 
thoughts which follow about the kingdom as endur- 
ing like the sun and moon throughout all generations 
(v. 5); its king showering blessings like rain upon 
the earth (uv, 6); its extent:-as unbounded as its 
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duration (v. 8), and its supremacy without a rival 
(vv. 9-11). Then follows what purports to be an 
explanation of all this: “For” (v. 12)—the mind 
pauses on the word, and awaits with eager interest 
what is coming in the way of explanation or justifi- 
cation of such an extraordinary forecast—“ He shall 
deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor also, and 
him that hath no helper. He shall spare the poor 
and needy, and shall save the souls of the needy. 
He shall redeem their souls from deceit and violence ; 
and precious shall their blood be in His sight.” 

Is it a disappointment? Does the title to the 
throne seem poor? Are these verses an anti-climax? 
Have the poetic wings drooped, and is this the 
common earth again? Or have we reached the 
divinest part of the psalm? Turn the page back- 
ward, and on a neighbouring mountain peak (Ps. 
Ixviii. 4, 5) hear the summons: “Sing unto God, sing 
praises to His name; extol Him that rideth upon 
the heavens by His name Jah, and rejoice before 
Him. A Father of the fatherless and a Judge of the 
widows, is God in His holy habitation.” Or turn 
forward to the prophetic page and read: “ Thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to re- 
vive the heart of the contrite ones” (Isa. Ivii. 15). 
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I 


Such passages show how close together in the 
Scriptures are the thoughts of Divine royalty and 
condescension to the lowly; but to see how far apart 
they were in the minds of men we have to descend 
from the elevation of psalmists and prophets to the 
sea-level of the thought of the time. The kingdoms 
of the earth were tyrannies, The ideas associated 
- with royalty and empire were such as splendour, 
pomp, and power—power to oppress at home and 
to ravage abroad. The welfare of the people was 
scarcely ever thought of, and the poor of the people 
were an unconsidered quantity. 

This applies not only to Oriental despotisms, such 
as Egypt and Assyria, but even to the Western 
powers, to which the world owes so much. Who 
constituted the demos, the people, of Athens? A 
mere fraction of the population; the masses were 
slaves. So, too, in the early days of the Roman 
Republic, the people meant the Patricians only, and 
even when after long struggles the Plebs was en- 
franchised, still the Roman people, like the Athenian 
demos, embraced only a fraction of the population— 
the vast multitude even in the palmy days of the 
republic were neither patricians nor plebeians, but 
slaves. Thus, even in the most enlightened states of 
the ancient world, the poor and needy were expressly 
left out of the body politic. Think, then, what an 
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extraordinary thing it was in this early age not only 
that the general welfare should be represented as the 
be-all and end-all of the ideal kingdom, but that the 
people should expressly include the poor and needy, 
as those for whom especially the King will tenderly 
care. 


II 


So much for the unique ideal; think now how 
completely it was realized by the King’s Son, when 
He came to establish the kingdom of His Father 
among men. We have but to change these future 
tenses into past, to have an epitome of His life and 
work. Righteousness and peace were His watch- 
words; and the poor and needy were His special 
care. 

Does this mean the singling out again of a par- 
ticular class? Does it set any limit to the univer- 
sality which pervades the psalm throughout, and 
becomes so emphatic at the close? Certainly not; 
for in His presence all men are “ poor and needy’”— 
“there is none righteous, no, not one.” Why, then, 
the special mention of the poor and needy? Be- 
cause men must feel and acknowledge their need 
before He can help them. He will not coerce; He 
will not interfere with the fullest freedom of the 
weakest of His subjects ; His people must be willing 
in the day of His power. “He shall deliver the 
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needy when he crieth.” “I came not,” He said, “to’ 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

Is it then only the “poor in spirit,” only the needy 
in soul, who claim His compassion? This again 
would be a most unwarrantable limitation. All 
poverty, all need, claims the sympathy and succour 
of the King. The name “ Jesus” has for its first and 
chief meaning that He saves His people from their 
sins, but the salvation He brings is not from sin 
alone, but from all the woes which follow in its train. 
While, then, He has compassion upon all, He has 
special sympathy with those whose needs are greatest 
and their resources least. Hence the special mention 
of the poor in connection with the preaching of the 
gospel, as at the opening of His ministry in the 
synagogue at Nazareth: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, because He hath anointed Me to preach 
the gospel to the poor”; and again, in answer to the 
messengers of John, who inquired: “Art Thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?” “Go 
and show John again those things which ye do hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” 

Not that the well-to-do were in any wise left out. 
There was no need of specifying them, when it was 
distinctly announced that salvation was for all, when 
it was repeated over and over. again, that “ whosoever 
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will, may come”; but as in all ages past the poor 
had been expressly excluded from the sunshine of 
royalty, it was desirable that they should now have 
from the heavenly King a most explicit invitation, a 
most cordial and abundant welcome. To the end 
that all without exception should be included, He 
made special mention of the poor, It was in this 
large sense that the King fulfilled the ancient pro 
phecy: “He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper. He shall 
spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of 
the needy.” ; 

If we would know by what means He redeemed 
their souls from death and violence, we must read the 
story of the cross; we must recall that long agony 
and that cruel, shameful, bitter death, before we can 
tell the meaning of the simple words: “Precious 
shall their blood be in His sight.” Only then do we 
understand His care for the poor and needy, when 
we know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
though He was rich, for our sakes became poor, that 
we through His poverty might be made rich. 


Ill 


We have had the ideal in the mind of the King 
and the real in the work of the King’s Son ; but the 
full realization is yet to be. Still we must pray 
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“Thy kingdom come,” and labour to bring it in. 
Not that it is wholly in the future. Such teaching 
as the parables of the sower and the tares, the 
mustard seed and the leaven, lead us to expect a 
gradual and even discouraging advance ; but advance 
there has been. Much has been accomplished, not 
only in the gathering of multitudes out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation for the 
kingdom above, but also in progress towards the 
consummation foreshadowed in the Apocalypse, when 
the kingdoms of this world shall be “the kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ.” 

This may seem a very optimistic saying to those 
who only look at the dark things of the world and of 
life, and forget that the seeing of these dark things 
and feeling them is one of the surest signs of advance. 
The once strange thought that the welfare of the 
people is the great object and end of a kingdom is 
now all but universally received, and the special 
claim of the poor and needy to kindly consideration 
has a prominence beyond all precedent. There is 
even danger now of limiting the conception of “the 
people” in the opposite way, not to the upper ten 
thousand as before, but to the lower million ; danger 
of forgetting that while the minority may not rule, 
it does not therefore follow that it has no rights ; that 
the welfare of the people must be regarded in no 
narrowed sense, and that all tyranny—not only of 
the one or of the few, but of the many—must be 
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excluded before we realize the true ideal of the 
kingdom. 

But while we claim the right of the highest as well 
as the lowest, the greatest as well as the least, to be 
included in the people whose welfare must be kept 
in view, we may not forget that the disciples of Christ 
must, like their Divine Master, give special considera- 
tion to the poor and needy. 

To do this we must, with our Master, bear in mind 
that spiritually all are poor and needy, and that our 
first duty is to preach the gospel to every creature, 
not forgetting, as we are often apt to do, that those 
who have most of this world’s goods may be poorer 
and in greater need than those who have least. But 
while the rich should not be passed by, they should 
certainly not be deliberately selected to the ex- 
clusion of the poor; nor should the poor be left 
without the gospel, because they are more difficult 
to reach and can contribute less to its support ; nor 
even because they show indifference to it, for this 
indifference is the special note of their need. Rather 
should all this be an additional claim. And beyond 
all question any church claiming to be a church 
of Christ, should be Christ-like enough to be able 
without faltering to say with the Master, “ The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor.” 
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IV 


The claims of the poor and needy to special con- 
sideration in things temporal is a large and difficult 
subject, and we may not here enter fully on it. But 
a few things must be said. For, while the spiritual 
element is prominent throughout the psalm, the other 
is not excluded: “There shall be abundance of corn 
(R.V.) in the earth upon the top of the mountains 
(ze., in the poorest soil) ; the fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon; and they of the city shall flourish 
like grass on the earth.” Yes, there is hope even 
for the slums, if only the Kingdom of God were 
come. 

The first duty is Love: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” ; in order to which there must 
be sympathy, a distinct effort to realize their needs ; 
and then there must be consideration: « Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor.” Above all there must 
be action, something done, to show that our love is 
not mere sentiment, or pretence, but an active prin- 
ciple. 

The action called for is of two kinds, both of them 
beset with difficulties, and therefore demanding much 
thought and care, but not on that account to be 
dismissed. The one is relief of suffering ; the other 
is help in securing improved conditions of life. 

The consideration necessary in order to action in 
both these directions should be guided by the great 
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principles of the kingdom, as set forth in this psalm, 
especially the commanding position of righteousness 
and peace: see verses I, 2, and 7, and compare our 
Lord’s saying: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness”; and the apostle’s, “ The 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Righteousness first. Character is the main element 
in welfare. From this it follows that charity which 
pauperises, or which loosens the fibres of character, 
is condemned by the first principle of the Kingdom 
of God. In the same way, to take the side of the 
poor simply because they are poor, without consider- 
ing whether in the question at issue they are right 
is not only wrong, but is a wrong to those on whose 
behalf it is done; though I need scarcely say that to 
take the side of the rich because they are rich and 
powerful, is a good deal worse. Righteousness first 
is the unalterable law of the kingdom. “The wisdom 
which cometh from above is, first, pure 

“Then peaceable”: righteousness and peace. At 
this point comes in the duty of Christian people, 
when disputes arise, especially when there is diffi- 
culty in determining which side is right, or whether 
both sides may not be partly in the right and partly 
in the wrong, to “follow the things that make for 
peace.” It is very disheartening in such circum- 
stances to observe the lack of restraint on the part 
sometimes of good Christian people, who will use the 
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most violent and bitter language, and give full rein. 
even to prejudice and passion, when calmness, and 
consideration, and possibly suspension of judgment, 
are above all things demanded. Righteousness first ; 
but close beside it, peace. 

Jy is the third element in the kingdom ; and we 
must not forget that here, too, the spiritual side 
should be prominent, “joy in the Holy Ghost,” as 
the apostle puts it. Yet the other is not excluded. 
It is true that the “souls” of the needy are specially 
mentioned ; but it is a mistake to think that the soul 
in the Scripture sense excludes the body. It means 
the life, and though the life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment, yet where there is hunger for 
food, and cold from insufficient clothing, these be- 
come the first claim of all; for in such cases meat 
does mean life, and raiment health. But though 
means of living come first, style of living should 
come last. One thing, however, is very obvious: if 
the poor are to learn that worldly comfort and enjoy- 
ment are only to be things added to the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, they must see well- 
to-do Christians observing the same order. So long 
as many rich Christians spend ten pounds on luxury 
and worldly enjoyment for one pound which they 
bestow on Christ and His needy ones, we can scarcely 
blame the poor for making righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost of much less account than 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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The crowning lesson of the psalm remains yet to 
be mentioned. To have the kingdom we must take 
the King. No new political economy will do it, 
even though it should be better than the old. Acts 
of Parliament, however necessary they may be, and 
however much good they may accomplish, will not 
bring in the Kingdom. The only way is to have 
Christ enthroned in our hearts. “I will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh mine aid.” 
“He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass, and as showers that water the earth”; “men 
shall be blessed in Him; all nations shall call Him 
blessed.” 

“Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things; and blessed be His 
glorious name for ever: and let the whole earth be 
filled with His glory. Amen, and Amen. 


S.C. Q 





“Be not deceived: God is not mocked; or whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 


the Spirit reap life everlasting.” —Ga/. vi. 7, 8. 


AV 
SOWING AND REAPING 


E have here a great and important law ot 
human life. We might indeed call it che 
law of human life. Yet there are many who fail 
to recognise it, which accounts for the solemn words 
of warning with which the law is introduced: “Be 
not deceived: God is not mocked.” Let us spend 
a little time in looking at the law, so that, if pos- 
sible, we may see clearly what we have to do with 
it, and what it has to do with us. 


I 


First, there is the fact that underlies the law. It 
is this: human life is a sowing and reaping. It is 
not a succession of isolated experiences. It is a 
closely compacted whole. What I enjoy or suffer 
to-day is inseparably connected with what I have 
thought, said, or done in the past. What I think, 
say, or do to-day, will inevitably be woven into the 
texture of my future experience. The past is never 
wholly past. It reappears in the present; and past 
and present project themselves into the future. 
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The sowing and reaping are not separated from” 
each other in time, as in the natural harvest. Every 
day of our life we are sowing something for the 
future, and reaping something from the past. Life 
may be said to be made up of action and passion— 
what we think, say, or do, on the one hand, and 
what we enjoy or endure on the other—our powers 
as acting, our susceptibilities as acted on. In all 
the activities of our life we are sowing seed for the 
future. In all our passivities we are reaping from 
the past. The sowing and reaping thus go on con- 
temporaneously and continually. And not only so, 
but necessarily cumulatively ; for it is not as in the 
natural harvest, where the sowing of the spring-time 
is all harvested out in the autumn. It goes on ac- 
cumulating continually, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. Hence the solemnity of the 


question in the spiritual sphere: “What shall the 
harvest be?” 


“We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


“The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet: 
We count them ever past; 

But they shall last! 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet.” 
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II 


So much for the underlying fact: life is a sowing 
and reaping. Now for the law. “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Almost a truism, 
you might say; yet often forgotten or ignored. A 
most simple and natural law, necessary, one would 
think, in the nature of things; yet men live on, and 
sow on, and hope to find it otherwise in their case. 
Every farmer knows that if he sow wheat he will 
not reap oats; if he sow tares, he will not reap 
wheat. Every teacher knows that he cannot make 
a boy a mathematician by teaching him chemistry, 
or a book-keeper by teaching him conic sections. 
And every boy knows that he cannot become an 
athlete by poring over books, nor a scholar by 
practising feats of agility. The principle is even 
childishly simple, yet so deceitful is the human 
heart that men often fail to recognise it in things 
moral and spiritual. How many there are who have 
the idea that in the sowing-time of youth they may 
do pretty much what they please, provided they 
turn a new leaf when they get older! How often 
do we hear youthful folly and sin (sometimes the 
most grievous and corrupting sins) spoken of as 
“sowing his wild oats,’—the idea evidently being 
that the sowing is the end of the matter—as if it 
were possible to sow wild oats and reap anything 
else than what was sown! How many there are 
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who think they can give their hearts to the world | 
in the time of youth, with the expectation that 
it will be time enough in mature years or old age, 
perhaps, to turn round and serve the Lord! It 
is to guard against such delusions as these that 
the solemn warning is given: “Be not deceived: 
God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

One thing more before we see the full bearing 
of the law. We reap what we sow in kind; but 
the quantity is largely increased. Sow one sin, and 
you may have a horrible harvest of ten or more. 
As Hosea puts it: “They have sown the wind, they 
shall reap the whirlwind.” On the other hand, each 
act of obedience or self-denial or kindness prepares 
the way for many more. The good seed brings 
forth exuberantly as well as the bad—as our Lord 
says: “in some thirty, in some sixty, in some a 
hundredfold.” 


III 


We come now to the afpiication of the law; and 
evidently there might be an endlessly varied ap- 
plication of it. There are so many different kinds 
of seeds that a man can sow, and each brings in 
its own harvest—its own and no other. But while 
there may be endless varieties, there are two great 
kinds; so that we can, looking at the subject 
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broadly, have a twofold application of the law, as 
in the text: “He that soweth to his flesh shall ot 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Observe here that the seed itself is not that which 
is singled out as of prime importance, but the end 
which the sower has in view. When we wish to 
determine what seed a man is sowing, we ask not 
what is his business, or what is the nature of his 
daily occupation, but what his heart is set on 
What is his aim in life? What are his thoughts 
intent on? To what are his energies devoted? 
Not what is he sowing; but what is he sowing fo? 

1. “He that soweth to his flesh”—what does that 
mean? Immediately we think perhaps of those 
whose hearts are set on pampering their baser lusts 
and passions. Certainly these do sow to the flesh ; 
and sometimes we can see in their very faces the 
tokens of the harvest of corruption they are begin- 
ning to reap even now. Oh, it is an awful thing 
to see an immortal being deliberately sowing to the 
flesh with the one hand and reaping corruption 
with the other! And the question cannot fail to 
rise: If a few short years can bring such a harvest 
of corruption, what shall the harvest be in the ages 
to come? When we think of this inexorable law 
running on into the eternal world, need we wonder 
at the awful words of warning with which the Holy 
Scriptures abound? The thought is dreadful, and 
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would be insupportable, were it not that side by side. 
with the warnings there are the invitations of the 
gospel, offering free and full salvation to the very 
worst of sinners,—the good tidings of a Father God 
waiting to save and bless. But if a man will not 
let God save and bless him—if he turn away from 
His Son Jesus, who comes to “bless us in turning 
us away from our iniquities”—then what is there 
left to the man but the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of his sin? He must be “filled with the 
fruit of his own way”—he must reap what he has 
sown—having sown to the flesh, he must “of the 
flesh reap corruption.” 

But does “the flesh” mean only the baser lusts 
and passions? Is it only drunkards and libertines 
and those who go to riotous excesses that sow to 
the flesh? Certainly not. Selfishness belongs to the 
flesh just as undoubtedly as lust does. The truth 
is that selfishness is the very characteristic of the 
flesh, as opposed to love, which is “the fulfilling 
of the law.” The selfishness of the sensual man 
seeks immediate gratification. The selfishness of 
the worldly man seeks a gratification of desires 
which have a larger scope and a better look about 
them, but they are still selfish, fleshly, unspiritual 
desires. Take the making of money, for example: 
you cannot call that a spiritual desire. You could 
not, without perversion of language, say that the 
man whose great object in life was to make money 
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was “sowing to the Spirit.” You cannot deny that, 
though he is a far better member of society than 
the sensual man, still, like him, he is “sowing to 
the flesh.” And so with the man or the woman 
who lives what is called a society life—a life of 
fashion and display—you cannot say that is sowing 
to the Spirit. It is certainly not so bad as glut- 
tony or drunkenness. But it is like them in this— 
it is sowing to the flesh. 

And the same kind of harvest is in store in the 
end. Not at first. There was a difference in the 
sowing, and there will be a difference in the reaping. 
The money-making man has in this world a very 
different kind of harvest from the intemperate or 
sensual man. In the next world, too, it will no 
doubt be different; but there will be so much 
similarity that the same general term may be ap- 
plied to both—the sad dark word “corruption.” 
The higher desires of the flesh all terminate on the 
things of this life just as certainly as do the baser 
desires. The love of money has no link to join us 
to the throne of God, any more than the love of 
drink has. The heart that is set on the fashion of 
this world is as essentially unfit for the life of the 
Heavenly City as the heart that is set on sensual 
indulgence. And just as all that remains for the 
body which belongs to this life, after the life has 
gone out of it, is corruption, so will it be with 
those desires that belong entirely to the life that 
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now is. When the life around which they cling. 
and cluster has gone out, there will be nothing 
left for them in the future but corruption. What 
“corruption” may mean as applied to the immortal 
part of our nature we cannot tell. It is true of the 
worldly and wicked as well as of the godly that 
“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Some 
think it means the constant and increasing craving 
of the same old desires, without any possibility ot 
gratification. But, whatever it may mean, it is some- 
thing very dreadful; and the thought of it ought 
to make every one who is engaged in sowing to 
the flesh stop and think, and at least ask the ques- 
tion, “What shall the harvest be?” 

Of those who sow to the flesh, many have a 
vague notion that after all there is a good and 
blessed harvest awaiting them in heaven. But what 
reason is there to think so? Remember the law: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Have you really sowed for that harvest? 
If so, when, and how much? If you spend your 
time, talents, and strength in sowing for a worldly 
harvest, how can you expect to reap a spiritual 
harvest? You might just as well expect to sow 
thistles and reap wheat. 

2. If you expect to reap the harvest of a rich and 
blessed eternity, you must sow to the Spirit. He 
“that soweth to the Spirit,’ and he alone, shall 
“reap life everlasting.” This does not mean the 
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giving up of all the things of the flesh. It does 
not mean that we are to cease gratifying our 
senses, to give up making money, to abandon 
society and live the life of a monk. Not at all. 
But it does mean that all our lower desires are to 
be regulated, subordinated, and controlled by the 
higher life of the Spirit. It means that diligence 
in business is to be conjoined with fervour in spirit 
—that the making of money is to be redeemed from 
the selfishness which is apt to be connected with it 
by the liberal giving of it for the good of others 
and the promotion of the glory of God—it means 
that, in addition to those desires which terminate 
on things which are seen and temporal, we cultivate 
those desires which take hold on things unseen and 
eternal, and which link us to the throne of God. It 
means that we give our best thoughts and energies 
(not necessarily the greatest amount, but the best) 
to the cultivation and development of that higher 
spiritual life which is not bound up with the things 
of time, which is independent of them all, which 
comes from God and leads to God, and conse- 
quently will never end—which is called in the text, 
by way of pre-eminence, “ life everlasting.” 


Now will you not make the change—all you who 
have hitherto been sowing to the flesh? Will you 
not make it this very day? Will you not from this 
hour begin to sow to the Spirit? It is indeed a 
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hard thing to make the change. It is hard for the 
sensual man to give up his lust. Every indulgence 
makes it harder and harder ; for, as we have seen, 
the harvest keeps accumulating continually. So, 
too, with the selfish man. If he has been sowing 
selfishness—and, of course, reaping selfishness—for 
years, it is very hard to begin an unselfish life, a 
life the key-note of which shall be love to God and 
man. But by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
it can be done. Only commit your case to Him. 
He will pardon all the past, and will continually 
help you in the future. True, He cannot annihilate 
the harvest you have already reaped. He cannot 
make you as if you had never been a sensual man 
or never lived a selfish life. But He can give you 
grace to sow the better seed now; and remember 
that the blessed law of increase will come in to 
help you. Every act of obedience or self-denial 
will make the next easier. The new life will grow 
on you more rapidly than you are aware; and in 
course of time you will have a rich spiritual harvest 
to gladden and bless you, an earnest of the glorious 
harvest of “life everlasting” that awaits you in the 
heaven above. Will you not then begin this very 
hour? May God’s good Spirit incline you so to do, 
and may the Saviour keep you by His grace unto 
His heavenly kingdom! 
Christians, you are sowing to the Spirit, of course. 
But are you sowing diligently enough? Do you 
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not sow too much to the flesh and too little to the 
Spirit? Remember, “he that soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the original from 
which our well-known hymn on sowing the seed 
has been taken, and unfortunately altered in such 
a way as to sacrifice much of its strength and 
beauty. It may serve to impress the central truth 
of the text on our minds and hearts :— 


“They are sowing their seed by the dawnlight fair, 
They are sowing their seed in the noontide’s glare ; 
They are sowing their seed in the still twilight, 
They are sowing their seed in the solemn night— 

What will the harvest be? 


These are sowing the seed of word and deed, 
Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed — 
Of the gentle word, and the kindly deed, 
That will bless the earth in its sorest need : 

Rich will the harvest be! 


And those are sowing the seed of pain, 

Of dire remorse and a maddened brain ; 

And the stars will fall, and the sun will wane 

Ere they root the weeds from the soil again— 
Dark will the harvest be! 


Sown in darkness or sown in light, 

Sown in weakness or sown in might, 

Sown in meekness or sown in wrath, 

In the broad world field or the shadowy path, 
Sure will the harvest be!” 
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S.C, 


“Twill make . . . the places round about My hill a blessing.” 
—Lzek. xxxiy. 26. 


XVI 
ROUND ABOUT ZION 


eo is no city in the world which has in itself, 

and in the places round about it, so much to 
awaken solemn thought and tender feeling as the 
city of Jerusalem. As we “walk about Zion, and go 
round about her,” we can no longer “tell the towers 
thereof,” or “consider her palaces”; but, perhaps, 
we may find something well worth learning in her 
very “stones” and “dust,” and, above all, in those 
features of the scenery which remain unchanged 
from age to age. It is in the hope of finding some 
such blessing in the places round about the ancient 
hill of Zion that I invite you to take a walk with me 
from the Jaffa Gate on the west, round by the south 
and east, to the Damascus Gate on the north of the 
Holy City. 

Jerusalem is on a tongue of hill, joined on the 
north to the hills behind it, but separated from those 
around it on the other sides, west, south, and east, by 
deep ravines. Starting from the Jaffa Gate on the 


north-west, and facing southwards, you look down a 
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valley which slopes with a somewhat rapid descent 
(though not too steep to be pleasant), till, after turn- 
ing eastward, it reaches its lowest point on the south- 
east. This is the valley of Hinnom. Then, turning 
round and climbing upwards, you traverse a narrow 
valley with steeper sides, past the base of the Temple 
Hill, till you reach the north-east angle of the city, 
and after a somewhat fatiguing climb find yourself at 
the Damascus Gate on the north. This ravine on the 
east is the valley of the Kedron, in some parts of it 
known also as the valley of Jehoshaphat. One can 
well imagine that the walk down the one valley and 
up the other must be a very interesting ramble to the 
mere lover of natural scenery; but think of the 
spiritual scenery—think of the tongues in these 
olive trees, the sermons in these stones, the books in 
that running brook (for there is only one, but that one 
does speak volumes), and the good to be had in 
everything, if only there be the eye to see and the 
ear to hear. 

Different travellers will of course have different 
impressions, and the same travellers will have differ- 
ent impressions at different times and in different 
moods. It may, therefore, be worth while to en- 
deavour to set forth one series of impressions which 
has taken deeper hold than any other of one who has 
recently visited these sacred scenes. It seems to 
grow upon him more and more, as he looks back upon 
these places round Jerusalem, that the one valley is 
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full of solemn and awful warning, eloquent of sin 
and death and hell; while the other is full of love 
and tender pleading, eloquent of salvation, of light 
and hope and life eternal! Let us listen to these 
voices from the mystic past, as in fancy we journey 
together through these impressive scenes, 


I 


As we leave the Jaffa Gate and walk down the 
pleasant road, the first thing which attracts our 
attention is a row of wretched-looking creatures with 
disfigured faces and mutilated fingers, stretching out 
their hands and wailing piteously. They are lepers. 
And they are always there—a veritable feature of the 
scenery—for the lepers’ hospital is close at hand. 
The first impulse is to move hurriedly away, checked, 
however, by the thought of One who once walked 
this very road, and, when a poor shrivelled wretch 
like one of these stretched out his hands in pleading, 
did not shrink away, but went and touched him, 
saying, “Be thou clean.” Oh, that He were here! 
But all we can do is to give a trifle of alms, hoping 
that at least it may not do them any harm, and leave 
them in their wretchedness, sad types of the sinner— 
loathsome to the touch of the pure, helpless in the 
power of a fatal disease, incurable except by the 
Great Physician. 

Passing the lepers we go on down, trying to shake 
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off the harrowing impressions of the first encounter. . 
The valley is very pleasant; and here is something 
that is interesting—what is it? It is, or was, the 
lower pool of Gihon—never better than a pool to 
collect the surface water from the neighbouring 
heights, for there is no running stream in the valley ; 
and it does not serve even this poor purpose now that 
it is all broken and decayed. And as we pass we 
seem to hear the wail of an old Hebrew prophet, 
echoing from the heights above: “ My people have 
committed two great evils; they have forsaken Me 
the- fountain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
Yes: it may seem an easy and a pleasant path which 
the wanderer from God takes down the valley of self- 
pleasing, but there is no fountain of living water in it, 
Cisterns there may be, cisterns large enough perhaps 
to deserve the name of pools, to collect the surface 
tricklings ; and these may in some fashion take the 
place of the living stream for a while ; but by-and- 
by they break, they leak; even the surface water 
passes off; and they are as dry as the lower pool of 
Gihon is to-day. 

Let us look away then from the poor, broken, 
empty cistern in the bottom, and up to that pleasant 
hill on the right, the hill from which the surface water 
trickles down in seasons that are not quite dry. What 
is its name? It is the “Hill of Evil Counsel ”—so 
called because there, according to tradition, was the 
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palace of the high priest Caiaphas, where he and the 
Scribes and Pharisees and elders of the people “con- 
sulted how they might take Jesus by subtlety and 
kill Him.” “The Hill of Evil Counsel ”»—whatever 
we may make of the legend, the name is most sug- 
gestive to us now ; for is it not indeed from the Hill 
of Evil Counsel that all those surface waters flow, by 
which men try to fill their lower pools, their broken 
cisterns, that cannot hold even the poor driblets they 
are made to catch? 

Well, we shall not look at the hill on our right ; we 
have come to a somewhat sharp turn in the valley ; 
and there is another in front to which our course is 
taking us—we are only passing this “ Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” we are travelling on to that other hill. 
Perhaps it is one of better omen? Nay, that is “ The 
Mount of Offence,” the hill of stumbling—so called 
from the abominations practised there in the evil days 
of the monarchy ; or to take the still more expres- 
sive name given to it in the Bible itself (2 Kings 
XXiii. 13), it is the “ Mount of Corruption” ; and as 
we travel on, the narrowing ravine seems filled with 
awful echoes of a voice like this : “He that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 

We are descending rapidly now; the road is 
steep, but still the valley is pleasant, even beautiful ; 
and there on the right is a slope by no means unin- 
viting. It has been chosen as a burying ground, and 
there are ancient tombs all over it. That is Aceldama, 
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“the field of blood” ; and up there, up on the hill, is 
a lonely tree, blown all out of shape by fierce winds, 
a weird, desolate, most melancholy sight, as if the 
eternal blight were on it. It is the well-known 
“Tree of Judas.” It seems like an awful illus- 
tration of the voice which is still sounding in our 
ears. 

But we are descending so rapidly that we must be 
near the bottom now. Yes, our feet are now in that 
very Gehenna, where the fires were kept perpetually 
burning to consume the refuse of the city. There 
is the dung gate on the left, and here, now rising 
steeply before us, is the Mount of Offence to which 
we have been journeying. It was not visible when we 
set out, hid by a turn of the ravine ; it came in sight 
some time ago, and now, sooner than one would have 
expected, here it is. And this deepest place of all, 
at the very bottom of the valley, is Tophet. And 
now another word of the prophet Jeremiah is sug- 
gested by all that we have seen. It closely follows 
the word of warning about the “ broken cisterns,” so 
closely that one cannot but suspect that he had been 
taking this very walk before he wrote that portion of 
his prophecy. The words are these: “ How canst 
thou say, I am not polluted, I have not gone after 
Baalim? see thy way in the valley, know what thou 
hast done.” 
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II 


On the eastern edge of Tophet we can hear the 
trickling of a stream of running water. Where does 
it come from? The valley we have been descend- 
ing? Certainly not; that valley, as we found, is 
dry. It comes from a narrow ravine opening up to 
the north. It is not so picturesque as the other 
valley ; for it does not wind as the other does, and 
the way through it is “strait and narrow.” But as 
you look up into it the first thing you see is a rich 
expanse of garden just in front of you, full of life 
and beauty. There had been a certain wild beauty 
in the other valley, with its rugged rocks and hardy 
olives, and scrubby vegetation ; but no garden like 
this. Let us walk up and through it. As we go on 
and up, we hear more and more distinctly the mur- 
mur of the waters everywhere. These rich slopes 
are what were known of old as the “ King’s 
Gardens,” and to this day they well deserve the 
name. 

Let us follow one of the little rills up till we reach 
the source. Where are we? At the pool of Siloam, 
which differs, however, from that of Gihon in that 
it is no mere pool to collect surface water, but draws 
its supply from a living fountain flowing from the 
rock on the mountain side. And as we look at the 
pool and at the fountain, we seem to hear two voices, 
not like the awful voices in the other valley, but 
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tender and winning; and the one is, “Go, wash in. 
the pool of Siloam”; and the other which haunts 
the fountain as it issues from the rock is this: “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink.” 
For we cannot but remember, as we stand here, that 
it was at the moment when the waters from this 
fountain were poured out beside the altar in the 
temple area above, that the Lord Jesus lifted up His 
voice and gave this memorable invitation. Here, 
here is the secret of the fertility and beauty of the 
“King’s Gardens.” 

As we travel on we pass through what is generally 
known as the valley of Jehoshaphat (ze, of the 
Judgment of God), to that portion of the ravine 
farther up which is more generally thought of as the 
valley of the Kedron; and there we find ourselves 
between the Temple wall on the left and the Mount 
of Olives on the right; and here close ‘beside ‘us is 
the Garden of Gethsemane. There, in that wicked 
city, and in that now desecrated Temple, our Saviour 
“endured the contradiction of sinners against Him- 
self,” and here He wrestled in agony with powers of 
darkness. And the bare ravine (for we are away 
from the “King’s Gardens” now) seems filled with 
sweetest tones of saddest song :— 


“Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow 
The star is dimmed that lately shone: 
Tis midnight; in the Garden now 
The suff’ring Saviour prays alone, 
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*Tis midnight ; and from all removed 

The Saviour wrestles lone with fears ; 
E’en that disciple whom He loved 

Heeds not his Master’s grief and tears.” 


But no disciple can now be heedless of the 
Master’s grief and tears. The voice, “ What, could 
ye not watch with Me one hour?” seems echoing 
in the valley yet; and one feels that an hour would 
be far too short, that the whole night might well be 
spent among these olive trees. You remember how 
the poet Keble puts it :— 


“Or choose thee out a cell 
In Kedron’s storied dell, 
Beside the springs of Love that never die ; 
Among the olives kneel 
The chill night-blast to feel, 
And watch the Moon that saw thy Master’s agony. 


“Then rise at dawn of day, 
And wind thy thoughtful way, 
Where rested once the Temple’s stately shade, 
With due feet tracing round 
The city’s northern bound, 
To the other holy garden, where the Lord was laid.” 


Which is just our course. Ascending still, “ with 
due feet tracing round the city’s northern bound,” 
we come to a little rounded height, not by any 
means a hill, rather a knoll, but from its position 
on the high table-land on the north of the city very 
prominent and commanding, so that from the top of 
it you can look over the northern wall into the city, 
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and not only so but over the city itself to “ the’ 
mountains round about Jerusalem.” It is a very 
striking knoll. On one side of it is a deep cave, 
known as the grotto of Jeremiah, where he is reputed 
to have sat and wailed over the fate of his dear 
Jerusalem. And as we look at it from another angle 
it stands disclosed as “ the place of a skull,” for such 
is the repulsive appearance it has there at first sight. 
But that impression merges into a much pleasanter 
one, as the eye is turned away from the skull-like 
front and allowed to rest on the grassy slopes on 
the side of the north, pleasantly recalling the dear 
familiar words :— 
“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 


Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 


A few paces eastward we come to an enclosure 
with a cactus fence around and a little gate to let 
us in, when the gardener shall have brought the 
key; for still it is true that in “the place where 
He was crucified there is a garden; and in the 
garden a sepulchre”—not a new one now, but a 
very old one. Is this ¢ke Sepulchre? Or is it that 
other close by? Surely one or other it must have 
been. In any case we must be near the spot where 
“He burst the bars of death”; and, standing there, 
having first stooped down and looked into the empty 
tomb, and then lifting up our eyes to the stainless 
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“Syrian blue,” we seem to hear a voice, as of a 
trumpet: “Fear not, I am He that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.” 


Ill 


Shall we finish our circuit now, and go round to 
the Jaffa Gate again? Nay, that would bring us to 
the entrance of that terrible valley once more. Let 
us away from it, away from that “Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” and that dry pool of Gihon, and that deep 
valley of Gehenna, and that awful pit of Tophet— 
away in the opposite direction altogether. We are 
following Christ now. We met Him at Siloam ; we 
followed Him to Gethsemane ; we found our way to 
Calvary and its Garden of Life; and now we shall 
let Him lead us across the Kedron again, past the 
Garden of Sorrow, over the Mount of Olives, “as far 
as towards Bethany.” 

It is a lonely spot. The great city is hid behind 
the hill; and even Bethany is almost screened from 
view within its olive grove. The hills are silent, 
but in our hearts there is a song and prayer :— 


“Thou who didst stoop below 
To drain the cup of woe, 
Wearing the form of frail mortality, 
Thy blesséd labours done, 
Thy crown of victory won, 
Hast passed from earth, passed to Thy home on high. 


th 
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“O Thou who art our life, 
Be with us through the strife! 
Thy holy head by rudest storms was bowed. 
Raise Thou our éyes above 
To see a Father's love 
Beam, like the bow of promise, through the cloud. 


“Even through the awful gloom 
Which hovers o’er the tomb, 
That light of love our guiding star shall be; 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy way to tread, 
Friend, Guardian, Saviour! which doth lead to Thee. 


“Our eyes behold Thee not, 
Yet hast Thou not forgot 
Those who have placed their hope, their trust, in Thee; 
Before Thy Father’s face 
Thou hast prepared a place, 
That where Thou art there they may also be.” 












“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even o 
I Se ohne Vv. 4. . 
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XVII 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


I NEVER feel greater difficulty in regard to a sub- 
ject than when the public mind is quite full of 
some topic about which every one has something to 
Say or write. There is the danger, on the one hand, 
of serving up cold what has been given hot in the 
daily newspapers ; and, on the other hand, of missing 
an opportunity presented by such a wave of emotion 
as that which has moved the hearts of men all over 
the civilized world during the last few days. It is 
certainly not my part to Pronounce eulogy, or to 
attempt an estimate of the life and work of the great 
man who left the world on Ascension Day, but it 
does seem to be my bounden duty not to let the 
Opportunity pass without trying to learn some lesson 
or catch some inspiration for our own life and work. 
The time at our disposal will not admit of more 
than one lesson. Let it be, then, a lesson of faith. 
After the publication of the Life of the late Lord 
Tennyson I took him as an illustration of nineteenth 
century faith in the intellectual conflict through 
Le. 257 S 
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which it has been passing, the battle of thought ; and 
now in the battle of life we could get no more 
notable example than is afforded by the career of 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

There is perhaps no man in our time the mention 
of whose name, until quite recently, would more cer- 
tainly have divided any company of Englishmen into 
two opposing camps; but happily we are emanci- 
pated now from the fear of any such result. Death, 
the great reconciler, has stepped in, and the stormy 
waves of passion have been hushed into the eternal 
calm. Placid are those noble features, and placid are 
the hearts and tender are the eyes of all men as they 
turn in the direction of the darkened chamber. 

These weeks of suffering have touched a very 
tender chord in all hearts; and perhaps what we see 
of compensation in a case like this, which lies so 
open to our sight, may make it easier for us to 
believe that in the case of obscurer sufferers all 
things are working together for good. 

That the deceased statesman was both great and 
good no serious opinion will call in question now, and 
that his greatness and goodness, the latter especially, 
were due in large degree to his faith will be obvious 
enough to most, if not all of us; for let it be remem- 
bered that this does not raise the question of creed, 
either political or religious. Many here would no 
doubt seriously disagree, as seriously as ever, with 
his political creed, and none of us would be quite at 
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one with him in all the articles of his religious creed. 
But behind his political creed, and behind the articles 
which we consider doubtful in his religious creed, 
there was a faith which was common to him, and, I 
trust, to all of us, faith in God and in His Son Jesus 
Christ, a faith which took firm hold of the great 
world of unseen realities, and which was the main 
source of the mighty energy which drove that mar- 
vellous engine for more than seventy years of strenu- 
ous and glorious work. 

The difference between such a man and the 
average Christian does not lie in the content of the 
creed, but in the quality of the faith. The average 
Christian believes in God and in Christ, and in the 
unseen world; but with so feeble a grasp of its 
objects that it is but little comparatively that they — 
take him ont of himself; and in too many cases it will 
be found that the real faith of the heart was of quite 
an opposite kind, a kind that tied him to self instead 
of freeing him, which hindered instead of helping him 
when called to make sacrifices in any noble cause ; 
the faith of those I mean who, if they were perfectly 
honest, would put their creed in some such way as 
this: “I believe in £ s. d,” or “I believe in having a 
good time of it,” or “I believe in a comfortable berth, 
with as little as possible to do, and as much as pos- 
sible to enjoy.” Many of these people would no 
doubt be willing to make some sacrifice in the pre- 
sent to secure some gain for themselves in the future ; 
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they would scorn delights and live laborious days to 
make money or gain a name, or gratify selfish am- 
bition; but it is quite another thing to have a faith 
which takes a man out of self altogether, and con- 
strains him to spend his energies for some great 
cause which presents itself to his mind as the service 
which God expects of him in his day and generation. 


“This is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” What is the world of the nineteenth 
century? Very different indeed from that of the first. 
There is no Nero or Domitian now on the world’s 
throne ; there is no Coliseum with its hungry lions, 
and with its hungrier, crueller crowd of brutes in 
human form, to gloat over the sufferings of their 
innocent victims. The fight of faith is ‘in another 
region, perhaps a harder one for us ; for it was not of 
a lesser but of a greater conflict that the Apostle 
spoke when he said, “ We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers ; 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” The 
wrestling of the nineteenth century has been of that 
high and difficult kind. The great foe has been 
Materialism, uttering itself in sceptical thought on 
the one hand, and selfish luxury on the other. The 
world, which is faith’s antagonist, has laid aside in 
our day its bludgeons, and all its apparatus of torture 
and intimidation, and has- taken up instead flute, 
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sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music, to soothe 
conscience and to allure along the flowery paths of 
inglorious ease to sunless gulfs of ignominious death. 
And it is unutterably sad to think what multitudes 
allow their faith to lose all its fibre and permit the 
aspirations and enthusiasms of youth to die down 
into the dullest commonplace, till they find satis- 
faction enough for their immortal spirits in coining 
their hearts, and dropping their blood for drachmas. 
Not the ferocious dragon of the Revelation, but the 
insidious Mammon is installed in our time as the 
prince of the power of the air, and his wiles are as 
much to be dreaded as the ferocity of the beast. 
There has been, indeed, all along the witness of 
the faithful ones in the Church of Christ ; and our 
century has certainly not been wanting in noble 
examples of devotion and self-sacrifice, not alone in 
distant fields like darkest Africa, but in the less 
romantic, but possibly quite as exhausting, work at 
home, and also, thanks be to God, in the silent testi- 
mony of innumerable faithful souls in the obscurity 
of private life. But society is now so complex and 
so huge, and it is so true that half the world does not 
know at all how the other half lives, and the more 
worldly part of the world is so completely separated 
from those who live the life and do the works of 
faith, that it requires a mighty voice indeed to reach 
across the gulf. It seems almost impossible to rouse 
the attention of people who are so completely in the 
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world and of it that such men as W. C. Burns in 
China, and Bishop Hannington and the Combers in 
Africa, and many others that might be named, are 
utterly unknown, while even a name like that of 
C. H. Spurgeon, familiar though it be, is a mere 
name to them, his life and doings never thought of, 
his utterances never looked at, his influence never 
felt, not even in the very smallest degree. 

Hence the exceeding value of those witnesses to 
the faith whose sphere of influence reaches all society, 
whose utterances almost every one feels compelled to 
read, whose life is open to all the world. God be 
praised that this self-indulgent nineteenth century 
has not been deprived of such invaluable testimony. 
We think in this connection of Thomas Carlyle, 
whose trumpet blasts in the earlier years were a 
high summons to self-denying faith. He was but a 
prophet of the Old Testament—a rugged Elijah; or, 
a Moses who saw the Promised Land as from afar, 
but did not enter. A great prophet of faith he was ; 
he pointed to the Temple, but his message was as of 
one who stood without, and not within, the sacred 
shrine. Later on the voices of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing reached even the world’s dull ear. They had 
entered fully into the intellectual difficulties of the 
time ; they knew in all its weight the heavy burden 
of nineteenth century doubt; they took it up, they 
carried it into the temple of faith, and thence gave a 
message which was not of the Old Testament alone, 
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but of the New. They called to an age vexed with 
darkest doubt and dreariest pessimism: “Let not 
your heart be troubled ; believe in God ; believe also 
in His Son Jesus Christ.” They were prophets—and 
more than prophets, they were of the priesthood of 
faith, for they spoke what they knew and testified 
what they believed, and both were faithful in their 
testimony even unto death. 

And now we stand around the grave of a king of 
men, who is also, thanks be to God, a king of faith, 
He has not been a prophet of faith in the same 
special sense as Carlyle was, nor has he taken upon 
himself the infirmities of doubt, nor made it his 
special work to find a key to the intellectual problems 
which have puzzled other minds, as the two great 
poets of the age have done. It has not been so 
much in the preaching or teaching of it, or in the 
thinking of it out that he has rendered special service 
to nineteenth century faith; it is that he has lived 
it, has illustrated it, has made it to blaze before the 
world of men. I suppose it is doubtful if ever a man 
in this world before was known to anything like as 
large a proportion of its inhabitants by name, by 
repute, by words, by deeds, and even by face, feature, 
and form. 


Well, now, is it not something to be most devoutly 
thankful for that a life so conspicuous should have 
been a life of faith, and of faith so clear, and definite, 
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and strong—not the vague faith in God which we 
associate with Carlyle, a faith, as it were, of the starry 
night ; nor the somewhat dim faith of Tennyson and 
Browning, suggestive of the cloudy day ; but clear, 
and definite, and strong, and all illumining as of the 
mid-day sun. And still better is it that the faith is 
so well borne out in the life. We think first of his 
personal character. In regard to this there seems to 
be universal agreement now. His bitterest oppo- 
‘nents will pay tribute here. Keen fighter as he was, 
he never belied the gentleman and the Christian, and 
all the world knows there was nothing in his home 
life to lessen in the smallest degree the admiration 
accorded to his bearing in public. It needed no dis- 
tance to lend enchantment to that life. Those who 
knew him best loved him most and admired him 
most. His servants were enthusiastic. There has 
been one man at least who has been hero to his valet 
de chambre. 

We know not by what struggles he attained to this 
seemingly perfect mastery of self. He would no 
doubt have had his own fight, and it would not be 
the less but rather probably the more severe that his 
powers were of so high an order. Temptation is far 
more likely to be in direct than in inverse proportion 
to natural genius. Unquestionably he would have 
his world to overcome, and if we could follow the 
history of the struggle we should find another illus- 
tration of the Apostolic word, “This is the victory 
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which overcometh the world, even our faith.” It is 
much then, very much, that through all these decades 
of our century this man, so universally and thor- 
oughly known, has worn the white flower of a 
blameless life in a fiercer light than beats on any 
throne. 

But itis specially in the ceaseless activities of his 
public life that we see the strength of his faith. 
Before, however, we look at the strenuous side, let 
us note that his faith had a restful side as well. Few 
if any, men have had more to distract them and to 
burden them, and few, if any, have shown such mar- 
vellous ability to lay it all aside at the proper times. 
Think of his unbroken sleep. Do you imagine that 
would have been possible in the case of a man so 
finely organized, so highly strung, so sensitive at 
every point, had he not entered into the rest of faith? 
Think, too, of his constant and careful observance of 
the Lord’s Day. You will have noticed that to this, 
in an especial manner, he has attributed the marvel 
of his abiding health and strength under all stress of 
work and responsibility ; and it is most interesting to 
find that, even at times when public cares pressed 
most heavily upon him, he found it of advantage to 
attend church twice, in addition to the time spent in 
private devotion. He seems to have been able in the 
same way to lay aside all brooding over sorrow, even 
when it came closest home to him. One of the 
severest trials of his life was the assassination of his 
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trusted lieutenant and most intimate personal friend, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. It is pathetic to be told 
that in the stress of duty and responsibility following 
on this tragedy he referred sadly to the impossibility 
of dwelling on his loss as one of the penalties of his 
position, But think of the faith which could so rise 
superior to a gnawing grief as to be in no wise 
unfitted by it for the closest thought and most 
assiduous application. These are illustrations of 
the restful side of his faith. 

Turning now to its active side, we shall not dwell 
on the triumphs of his life; for while I have no 
doubt that by faith these were in a large degree 
achieved, yet this is scarcely beyond the reach of 
question. A man of great ability may achieve 
triumphs by the sheer force of his powers without 
any faith more exalted than an indomitable faith in 
himself. Still, I think almost all would admit that 
even in his greatest triumphs—take his great orato- 
rical triumphs as a convenient illustration—it was the 
intensity of his conviction which more than anything 
else carried all before him. It is admitted that his 
speeches will scarcely take rank with the greatest 
when printed in our books. Very much has been 
made of Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric, and that he was 
a rhetorical speaker cannot be gainsaid; but that 
rhetoric was his forte may be utterly denied. It was 
faith, it was conviction, which was his forte as an 
orator: his passionate pursuit of some high ideal, his 
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certainty that he was right, his utter abandonment of 
self in his determination to secure his end. 

When from the triumphs of his life we turn to its 
trials, and they were not few nor small, there we find 
the crucial instance of a triumphant faith. I believe 
we may reckon among these the changes in his poli- 
tical creed. I may not carry all with me here, but I 
believe that all the evidence tends in that direction. 
It was no light thing for him to break away from his 
early associations and hereditary proclivities. Iam 
carefully avoiding terms which would determine the 
question whether his old opinions or his newer ones 
were the right ones. That may be as Conservatives 
or as Liberals think, without affecting the fact that 
he thought the old ones were wrong and adopted the 
new ones because he was constrained by his con- 
science soto do. And I am glad to find that all the 
Conservative notices which I have read, including the 
great speeches in Parliament, generously give Mr. 
Gladstone credit for perfect sincerity, not only in the 
great change of his early life, but in the notable new 
departure of the Home Rule project. It is well 
known, further, that again and again in his early 
days Mr. Gladstone surrendered positions of advan- 
tage to himself in the furthering of his political 
ambitions, on account of conscientious convictions 
which less severe consciences would have set aside 
as scruples. And no one ever showed more energy 
and dauntless courage in setting himself, at the call 
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of duty, against strong currents of public opinion, 
and—what called for more inflexibility of resolve—in 
following courses which were severely condemned by 
many of his best friends, and which, as he knew, were 
bound to issue in serious alienations, 

Let me only mention one thing more—his abiding 
faith and hope, and dauntlessness of courage right on 
to the end. I confess that again and again I have 
thought, and sometimes have said, that from the 
point of view of reputation it was almost a pity that 
the veteran statesman had not been promoted to 
higher service from the scene of his latest triumph in 
the House, instead of being permitted to retire into 
private life, and there see the frustration of his most 
cherished plans, the disappointment of his dearest 
hopes, and the falling away of that great party he 
had so often led to victory. It promised to be a 
lamentable ending of so great a life. But “the Lord 
knoweth them that are His,” and He lays not on 
them a burden greater than they can bear. “He 
knoweth the way that He takes ;” and now, as we 
look back, it is difficult to imagine any combination 
of circumstances which would have brought out more 
strikingly the indomitable faith of him who has never 
ceased to be regarded as “the grand old man.” .He 
indulged in no vain regrets ; he bated no jot of heart 
or hope; he laid aside without a murmur the power 
which to many, after so long an experience of it, 
would have seemed a necessity of life; he lived on 
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in as grand and full a sense as ever ; he occupied his 
thoughts with the high things of the great eternity 
before him, without relinquishing his vital interest in 
the things of time; and when God’s finger touched 
him, it was a welcome touch; and when His hand 
lay heavy on him he neither murmured nor com- 
plained, but calmly and with subdued eagerness 
awaited the high summons. “Here is the faith and 
the patience of the saints.” 


And now is that great spirit dead? Nay, verily, 
who can believe it? The wonderful machine which 
was its organ is abandoned, but the spirit lives with 
the God in whom it trusted. Think you God would 
or could disappoint such faith? Would He animate 
a great spirit like his to carry a dauntless front 
through all these years of stress and trouble and 
“sorrow, only to disappoint him in the evening of his 
days, and then destroy him when the day was done? 
It is incredible. And it is passing strange that in an 
age when the conservation of force has become an 
article of the common scientific creed, there should 
be a single man of intelligence to suggest or believe 
that that incomparable force of genius and of faith 
has gone utterly out of being in a moment of time. 
No, no, no; it is not extinction, it is promotion! and 
that great life will be greater yet through the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. In the parable of the 
talents it was to the man who had made the very 
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largest use of his allotment that the Master said, 
“Thou hast been faithful in very little: have thou 
authority over ten cities.” In thinking of that new 
life upon which he has entered we may well apply 
to the great Englishman what Browning wrote of the 
great Italian—I refer to his marvellous suggestion of 
the possibilities of a future life to such an one as 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti :— 


“Tf such his soul’s capacities, 
Even while he trod the earth,—think, now, 
What pomp in Buonarotti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain where dwells 
Superb the soul, unvexed by cells 
That crumbled with the transient clay ! 
What visions will his right hand’s sway 
Still turn to form, as still they burst 
Upon him? How will he quench thirst 
Titanically infantine, 
Laid at the breast of the Divine!” 


* * * + 
“Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 


In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways.” 
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